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to  THE 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


THE 


COUNTESS  DOWAGER  SPENCER. 


MADAM, 

It  is  with  no  common  degree 
of  fatisfa6lion,  now  that  the  con- 
current teflimony  of  all  into  whofe 
hands  this  little  Tra6l  has  come  hath 
pronounced  it  not  quite  unworthy, 
that  I can  prefume  to  lay  it  at  yoiu: 
Ladylhip’s  feet. 

You,  Madam,  who  afsifted-Mr. 
Hanway  in  carrying  on  many  of  thofe 
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Plans  which  his  confined  fortune 
could  not  otherwife  have  matured  ; 
who  amidft  the  fplendjd  allurements 
of  elevated  life  could  liften  to  his 
fupplications  in  favour  of  diftrefs 
which  you  yourfelf  had  not  witnelTed, 
will  not  receive  with  difdain  this  fim- 
ple  Tribute  to  his  Memory. 

' It  is  riglit  the  v/orld  fhould  know 

■ K 

(though  you,  Madam,  would  wifh  to 
conceal  it)  how  much  his  labours  were 
indebted  for  their  fuccefs  to  your  be- 
nevolence: The  Great  would  want 
one  Pimulative  to  the  pradtice  of  vir- 
tue-, if  they  were  hot  tliewn,  by  this 
inftance,  how  confident  a felicitous  re- 
gard for  the  lituation  of  the  humble, 
is  with  the  mod  exalted  rank  in  life  ; 
That  die  who  fet  an  example  to  the 
Great  and  Affluent,  is  alfo  a blefsing 
to  the  Poor  and  Indigent : That  the 
fame  maternal  hand  which  falhioned 

and 
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and  gave  to  Courts  a degree  of  ele- 

m ^ 

gance,  of  grace,  and  animation,  with 
which  they  were  before  unacquaint- 
ed ; can  defcend  to  diredf  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Poor,  to  the  great  ends 
f private  happinefs,  and'  publick 
utility.  , 

Gratitude  Joins  with  felf-love  in 
acknowledging  that  your  Ladylhip 
qot  only  countenanced  JMr.  Hanway 
whild  living  in  his  benevolent  pur- 
fuits  ; but  likewife  condefcended  to 
afsift  the  Author  of  thefe  flieets  in 
this  humble  endeavoui’  to  extend  the 
influence  of  his  virtues  beyond  the 
limits  of  life. 

May  that  good  Providence  which 
hath  eminently  favoured  your  exer- 
tions in  promoting  the  happinefs  and 
welfare  of  every  rank,  ftill  continue 
its  protection  r Your  benevolent  dif- 
pofition  will  not  ceafe,  whilft  it  fliall 
a 3.  pleafe 


pteafe  Heaven  to  preferve  your  'life,, 
irrefiftibly  to  lead  \your  l^eart  into 
many  a.nxieties  ; but  that  thefe  may 
be"’ the  only  ones  it  will  experience, 
ig  the  devout  wilh  of, 

I - Madam, 

i 

1 Your  Ladylhip’s 

'moil  grateful 

- . ■ »■ 

and  obedient  fervant,. 

- • h:  k 


• JOHN  EUGH.- 


PREFACE 


TO  THE  FORMER  EDITIONS. 

I SUBMIT  the  following  flieets  to- 
the  infpc6fion  of  the  public  with  all 
becoming  deference.  They  are  the 
produce  of  a few  hours,  which  I have 
been  able  to  fpare,  in  broken  and  de- 
tached. portions,  from  neceflary  bufi- 
nefs  r and  partake,  I fear,  very  fuf- 
liciently  of  the  diftradtion  of  thought, 
which  fuch  a mode  of  compofitioii 
ahvays  occafions  in  fome  degree.  But 
whatever,  may  be  their  reception  with 
the  world,  they  have  had  the  effedl 
on  my  own  mind  to  alleviate  the  for— 
row  which  I felt  at  the  lofs  of  a mofl 
valuable  patron  and  friend,,  under- 
whofe  roof  I reiided  from  my  early 
youth,,  and  by  whofe  counfel  I have 
efeaped  many  of  the  dangers  to  which 
youth  is  expofed. 
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Mr.  Hanway’s  life,  particularly  the' 
latter  years  of  it,  was  a courfe  of  fuch 
noble  and  benevolent  adtions,  that  it 
deferved  to  be  tranfniitted  to  poflerity 
by  the  mofl  elegant  pen  ; but  I be- 
lieve no  perfon  ix)ireired  fo  many  ma- 
terials for  the  work  as  myfelf,.  and  I 
have,  with,,  perhaps,  too^  much  felf- 
complacency,  concluded  that  this 
would  compenfate  for  the  want  of 
adequate  abilities.. 


Prefixed  to  tfie  lafi  Edition^ 


^^HEN  I formed  the  refolution  of  en-- 
deavouring  to  preferve  to  future  times  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Hanway,  I had  not  the 
fainted  expectation  that  my  labour  would 
have  obtained  fuch  diftinguiflied  applaufe 
as  it  has  met  with  ^ UnknovVn  among  lite- 
rary men,  and  to  all  thofe  whofe  opinions 
are  fuppofed  to  damp  the  character  of 
Works  of  this  kind,  the  extent  even  of  my 
hopes  was  no  further  than  that  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  man,  whofe  life  I defcribed, 
might  incline  the  reader  ta  pafs  over  the 
defects  of  tlie  performance.  It  was  there- 
fore peculiarly  flattering  to  me,  that  in  the 
fpace  of  a few  months  after  the  publication 
of  the  fird  impreflion,  a number  of  copies 
equal  to  two  common  editions  Had  been 
fold  ; and  received,  as  far  as  has  come  ta- 
knowledge,  with  univerfal  approbation. 


' Advertifement  this  Edition, 

The  former  impreflions  of  this  Work 
being  fold,  it  has  been  fuggefled  that  an 
Abftrad:,  containing  the  rnofl  material 
Parts  of  the  Book,  at  a reduced  Price, 
would  be  of  fervice,  by  circulating  more 
widely,  and  elpecially  among  thofe  who 
have  but  little  money  to  lay  out  in  books, 
the  character  of  this  eminent  lover  of  man- 
kind. With  this  hope,  the  following 
Abridgement  is  printed ; and  I believe  it 
contains  all  of  the  original  that  is  neceflarjf 
to  the  forming  a corredt  idea  of  the  life, 
employment,  and  manners  of  the  IVIan  it 
promifes  to  deferibe. 
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remarkable  occurrences 


IN  THE 

life 


JOXAS  IIANWAV,  Efq. 


T'hE  life  of  a man  eminent  for  difin- 
tereftednefs  in  his  own  private  concerns, 
and  an  unremitted  attention  to  the  wel- 
fare and  happinefs  of  others  ; who  devoted 
his  time,  his  labour,  and  his  fortune  to 
the  ferv'ice  of  his  feUow  creatures,  and 
made  umverfal  philanthropy  tlie  ruling 
principle  of  his  adlion,  cannot  but  be 
acceptable  to  all  j becaufc  it  holds  up, 
for  imitation,  an  example  of  virtues,  which 
all  efleem,  and  which  all  may  attain,  if 
they  refolve  to  take  the  means. 

But  Mr.  Hanway’s  life  was  not  con- 
fined merely  to  a round  of  actions,  which, 

^ though 
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thougli  excellent  in  tliemlelves,  are  per- 
haps not  the  moft  interefting  in  the  re- 
cital : Some  years  of  the  early  part  of  k 
were  fpent  in  a country  but  imperfedlly 
known  to  the  Englifh  before  his  time^ 
Perfia,  when  he  was  there,  was  the  the- 
atre of  the  moft  remarkable  tranfaxftions ; 
and  the  contemplative  reader  w'ill  not 
fail  to  conrpare  in  liis  mind  the  events  of 
the  prefent  age,  with  thofe  of^the  times 
of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  and  feel  an  addi- 
,tiohal  motive*  to  revere  that  Providence  in 
whofe  hand  is  the  fate  of  mighty  empires. 

Jonas  Han  wav,  Efq.  w^s  born  at 
Portfmouth,  in  Hamplhire,  on  the  12th 
day  of  Auguft,  171,2.  His  father,  Mr, 
Thomas  Hanway,  was  an  officer  in  the 
naval  line,  and  for  fome  years  Agent 
■Victualler  at  Portfmouth.  He  loft  his 
life  by  an  accident,,  and  left  his  widow 
with  four  children,  Jonas,  William, 
Thomas,  and  Elizabeth,  ail  of  a very 
tender  age. 

Mrs.  Hanway*  thus  deprived  of  her 

protector  and  fupport,  and  left  to  rear  up 

a young 
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JL  young  huiiily  by  her  own  exertions,, 
removed  with  her  children  to  London  ; 
and  fuch  was  her  maternal  care  and 
affeftion  for  them,  that  Mr.  Hanway 
never  fpoke  or  wrote  of  his  mother, 'but 
in  terms  of  the  higheft  reverence  and 
gratitude. 

William,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
had  an  appointment  in  the  Navy-office. 
Thomas,  purfuing  his  father’s  profeffion, 
in  1 742  obtained  a captain’s  coinmiffion, 
and  diftinguifhed  himfelf.  in  fome  en- 
gagements on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  in 
1745,  and  in  the  two  principal  engage- 
ments of  the  fucceeding  w'ar  with  France 
and  Spain.  In  1756,  he  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  his  Majefty’s  fliips 
at  Plymouth,  and  in  1761  commiffioner 
of  the  dock-yard  at  Chatham,  which  poll 
he  retained  till  his  death  in  1771.  Eli- 
zabeth was  married,  firft  to  Captain  Wor- 
ledge,  and,  after  his  death,  to  Mr. 

' Townfend,  and  died  in  1770, 

Mr.  Hanway’s  grandfatlier.  Sir  Jonas 

Moore,  had  an  appointment  in  the  Tower, 
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and  wrote  a very  elaborate  treatife  on 
Mathematics.  His  uncle,  by  the  father’s 
fide,  Major  John  Hanway,  tranllated 
,feveral  of  the  odes,  fatires,  and  epiftles  of 
Horace,  and  the  works  of  other  Latin 
poets,  and  was  the  author  of  fome  original 
verfes  in  that  language. 

Another  uncle.  Captain  James  Han- 
way, was  in  the  army,  and  remarkable  for 
his  fuperior  Ikill  as  an  engineer. 

Jonas,  the  fubj eft  of  this  work,  was 
put  to  fchool  by  his  mother,  in  London, 
where  he  learned  writing  and  accompts, 
and  made  fome  proficiency  in  Latin.  At 
the  age  of  feventeen  he  went  over  to 
Lifbon,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
merchant  in  that  city. 

His  early  life  was  marked  with  that 
difcreet  attention  to  bufinefs,  and  love  of 
neatnefs  and  regularity,  which-  diftin- 
guiflied  his  future  charafter.  At  Lifbon 
his  affeftions  were  captivated  by  a lady, 
then  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  men- 
al  accomplifhments ; but  fhe  preferring 
another  for  her  hufband,  returned  to 

England, 
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England,  and  fpent  the  latter  part  of  her 
life  in  London  with  her  family,  on  terms 
of  friendflilp  with  Mr.  Hanway. 

On  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Hanway’s 
apprenticefhip,  he  entered  into  bufmefs 
at  Lifbon  as  a merchant  or  fadtor but 
did  not  remain  there  long  before  he  re- 
turned to  London.  .From  the  time  of 
his  arrival  in  London,  to  the  3^ear  1743,  , 
when  he  went  over  with  intention  to  fet-> 
tie  at  St.  Peterfburgh,  nothing  remark- 
able happened  : But  in  this  year  he 
entered  into  an  engagement  which  totally 
changed  the  courfe  of  his  lifej  and  was 
attended  with  occurrences  truly  remark- 
able. He  had  hitherto  appeared  only  in 
the  familiar  light  of  a merchant  j but  we 
are  now  to  view  him  in  a new  fit  nation 
and  a new  charader;  to  fee  with  what 
perfeverance  and  addrefs  he  conduds 
himfelf  amidft  dangers  and  difficulties, 
not  only  new  to  hijmfelf,  but  fuch  as  fall 
' o the  lot  of  very  few  to  encounter. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  his  “ Travels” 
comntence^;  and  I flatter  myfelf  the  re- 
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lation  of  this  part  of  his  life  will  be- 
I)articularly  acceptable,  even  to  thofe 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  him.  I 
fliall  therefore  endeavour  to  give  a plain 
narrative  of  the  moft  material  occurrences, 
omitting  thofe  parts  of  the  work  which 
do  not  immediately  relate  to  hiinfelf : 
and  as  the  fcenc  of  tliefe  tranfa6lions  w^as 
principally  on  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  the 
borders  thereof,  a chart  is  annexed  of  that 
vafb  lake,  reduced  from  the  original  chart 
prefente^  to  Mr.  Hanway  by  Captain 
WoodroofFe,  his  fellow  traveller,  w^hich 
was  taken  by  order  of  Nadir  Shah,  the 
Perfian  monarch. 

In  February,  1743,  Mr.  Hanway  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  a partnerfliip  in  the 
houfe  of  Mr.  Dingley,  a merchant,  at 
St.  Peterjfburgh  j and  embarking  in  the 
river  Thames  in  the  April  following,  he 
arrived  at  St.  Peterfburgh  the  loth  of 
June.  .Here  he  firft  became  acquainted 
with  the  Cafpian  trade,  then  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  entertained  an  ardent  jdefire  to 
fee  Perfia,  a country  fo  renowned  for 
^ . extra- 
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extraordinary  events  in  ancient  and  modern, 
times. 

As  the  trade  to  Perfia  has  been  at- 
tended with  circumflances  fomewhat  re- 
markable, and  is  conne6ted  with'  the 
lubjeft  of  Mr.  Hanway’s  adventures  in 
that  country,  Ibme  account  of  it  is  neccf- 
fary. 

The  opening  a trade  through  RulTia 
into  Perfia  had,  ever  fince  the  dilcovcry 
of  Archangel  by  the  Englilli,  been  con- 
fidered  as  capable  of  procuring  many  ad- 
vantages to  this  country ; and  attempts 
were  made  very  early  to  efteifl  it,  but 
without  any  confiderable  ])rogrers.  In 
1738,  John  Elton,  an  Englidi  feaman, 
of  a moft  enterprifmg  genius,  and  who 
had  fpent  four  years  among  the  roving 
Tartars,  who  inhabit  the  vaft  and  un- 
cultivated countries  which  lie  between 
Bokhara,  and  the  weftern  boundaries  of 
Siberia,  made  a propofal  to  fome  Britifli 
factors  at  St.  Petertburgh,  to  introduce  a 
trade  through  RulTia  into  Perfia,  by  way  of 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  reprefented  that  the 
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only  tolerable  fafe  way  was  dow'ii  the 
river  Volga,  and  along  the  Cafpian  to 
Aftrabad,  or  fome  other  port  near  the 
fouth-eaft  extremity  of  that  fea,  and  from 
tnence  to  Mefched,  the  then  favourite 
city  of  the  Perfian  monarch ; from  whicli 
place  he  conceived  it  pradlicable  to  ex- 
tend it  to  the  northern  cities  of  the  Mo- 
gul’s empire. 

Mr.  Elton’s  propofal  being  accepted,  in 
the  year  1739  lie  fet  out  from  St.  Peterf- 
burgh  with  a cargo  of  goods,  and,  after 
encountering  many  difficulties,  arrived  at 
Reliid,  a city  or  principal  town  near  the 
fouth-weft  extremity  of  the  Cafpian; 
where,  finding  protedion  from  the  Shah’s 
regent,  he  fold  his  cargo  at'  a good  price, 
without  proceeding  to  Mefched  as  he 
originally  intended ; and  after  having  ob- 
tained a decree  of  the  regent  in  favour 
of  the  new  trade,  he  returned  to  St. 
Peterfburgh. 

In  1 741?  3.n  ad  of  the  Britifli  par- 
liament paired  in  favour  of  the  trade, 
obtained  in  -a  great  meafure  by  the  re- 

prefenta- 
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prefentations  made  by  Mr.  Elton  to  the 
honourable  Mr.  Fjmch,  at  that  time  his 
Britannick  Majefty’s  minifter  at  St.  Peterf- 
burgh  ; and  in  1742  Mr.  Elton  went 
again  into  Perfia,  commander  of  one 
of  two  fhips  built  by  the  faftors  for  the 
more  effedually  cariying  into  execution 
their  plan ; but  aduated  by  ambition, 
or  difgufled  at  fome  part  of  his  prin- 
cipals’ condud,  he  deferted  the  caufe 
he  was  engaged  in,  and  entered  into  the 
fervice  of  the  ufurper  Nadir  Shah,  as 
“ Superintendant  of  the  Perfian  coaft.pf 
“ the  Cafpian,”  with  defign  to  build  fliips 
in  the  European  manner,  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  fea. 

This  defertion  of  the  principal  agent 
in  the  defign  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Ruffian  court,  and  alarmed  the  fadors 
fo  much,  that  they  determined  to  fend 
one  of  their  company  into  Perfia,-  to> 
fuperintend  the  trade  ; and  Mr.  Han- 
way,  on  his  own  voluntary  offer,  was 
agreed  on  as  the  perfon.  His.  known 
integrity  and  perfeverance,  joined  to  the 
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interefl  he  had  in  the  trade,  gave  the 
other  fadlors  great  hopes  ' of  fuccefs 
through  his  means ; and  they  tmfled  their 
enterprife  to  his  conduct  with  implicit 
confidence. 

On  the  loth  of  September,  ^1743, 
after  making  the  neceflar}^  difpofition 
for  his  journey,  he  fet ' out  from  St. 
Peterfburgh,  with  an  interpreter,  who 
had  been  before  in  that  part  of  Perfia 
into  which  he  was  going,  a clerk,  a 
Ruffian  menial  fervant,  a Tartar  boy, 
and  a guard  j having  under  his  care  a 
caravan  of  thirty-feven  bales  of  Englifh 
cloth,  making  twenty  carriage  loads,  and 
arrived  at  Mofcow,  then  but  lately  the 
capital  of  Ruffia,  in  ten  days  from  his  de- 
parture, the  diftance  being  734  werfts, 
or  487  Englifh  miles. 

“ It  is  too  much  the  cuftom  in  Ruffia 
“ for  officers,  or  perfons  who  travel  with 
fervants  or  foldiers,  to  treat  the  pea- 
fants  with  infolence  j”  but  the  firfl 
charge  Mr.  Hanway  gave  his  attendants 
was,  to  avoid  every  cccafion  of  difpute, 

and 
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:md  flill  more  of  oppreffion ; and  that  if 
any  inililt  was  offered  to  them,  they 
Ihould  inform  him,  that  he  might  judge 
in  what  manner  it  ought  to  be  refented. 

On  the  24th  of  September  he  left  Mof- 
cow : and  the  feveiith  day  after,  entered 
the  Step,  (the  common  name  in  Ruffia  for 
a defert,)  and  arrived,  October  the  9th, 
at  Zaritzen,  a city  on  the  weftern  banks 
of  the  Volga,  688  Englifh  miles  diftant 
from  Mofeow.  At  this  place  he  pro- 
cured a veffel,  with  proper  perfons  to 
navigate  her  down  the  Volga  to  Aftrachan, 
the  metropolis  of  a province  fituate  on  . 
the  other  fide  the  river,  within  the  limits 
of  Afia,  at  the  dillance  of  fixty  Englifh  ^ 
miles  from  its  difemboguement  into  the, 
Cafpian  Sea  ; and  leaving  Zaritzen  the 
8th  of  November,  proceeded  on  his 
voyage. 

“ The  river  Volga,  (anciently  called  the 
“ Rha)  is,”  fays  Mr.  Hanway,  “ for 
“ extent,  one  of  the  noblefl  in  the  world  : 
“ it  derives  its  fource  from  the  lake 
“ Fernoff',  in  the  province  of  Refkoff, 
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running,  according  to  general  compu- 
“ tation,  near  3000  Englifli  miles  before 
“ it  empties  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian.  The 
“ immenfe  quantities  of  water  which  this 
“ river  receives  from  others,  and  from 
“ many  hilly  countries,  from  whence 
“ defcend  great  torrents,  particularly 
when  the  fnow  melts  in  the  Spring, 
are  the  caufe  of  its  fwelling  at  different 
“ times  and  places.  The  failors  who 
“ navigate  this  river,  are  remarkable  for 
“ their  dexterity  in  warping.  They  have 
“ three  boats  to  carry  out  the  warps, 
“ which  they  take  in  forward,  and  at  the 
“ fame  time  they  coil  the  warp  from  the 
“ ftern  into  the  boat,  while  the  other 
two  boats  are  a-head  laying  frefli  warps. 
“ The  veffels  fometimes  carry  from  150, 
to  200  men ; and  as  their  bignefs  pre- 
“ vents  their  failing,  except  the  wind  be 
“ very  fair,  they  warp  thirty  miles  a 
“ day  againft  the  ftream,  which  is  very 
“ rapid.” 

The  danger  of  this  voyage  down  the 
Volga  will  appear,  when  the  nature  of 
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the  country,  and  the  ftrudiire  of  the 
velTels  are  known.  The  Ruffian  govern- 
ment authorifing  vaflallage,  and  giving 
one  man  a property  in  the  perfon  and 
labour  of  another,  no  vaffal  can  leave  the 
dominions  of  his  lord  without  his  per- 
m'^ffion,  and  muft  return  home,  no  mat- 
ter how  far  off,  or  how  difficult  the 
journey,  by  the  time  limited  : Thofe 
who  fail,  dreading  the  fevere  punifliment 
which  awaits  them,  frequently  turn  pi~ 
rates  ; and,  joining  themfelves  to  the 
Khalmuck  Tartars^  rob  on  the  river^ 
They  go  in  gangs  of  thirty,  forty,  or 
even  eighty  perfons,  jn  row-boats,  equip- 
ped with  fire  arms;  and  their  piracy  is 
commonly  attended  with  the  murder  of 
the  unfortunate  who  fall  into  their 
hands.  The  punifhment  inflided  on  thefe 
wretches,  when  taken,  is  fuitable  to  the 
cruelties  they  pradife  on  others : A float 
is  built,  with  a gallows  creded  thereon, 
and  they  are  ftripped  naked,  and  with 
their  hands  pinioned  behind,  hung  up  by 
the  ribs  on  hooks,  and  fet  afloat  on  the 
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river ; and  it  is  a capital  offence  for  any 
perfon  to  relieve  or  put  an  end,  by  death, 
to  their  tortures.  They  remain  alive,  in 
this  dreadful  fituation,  three,  four,  and 
fometimes  five  days,  imploring  water  with 
the  greateft  earneftnefs,  and  appear  to  die 
in  a raging  fever. 

The  Khalmucks  do  not  fow  or  reap, 
or  make  hay  for  their  cattle,  which  are 
horfes,  camels,  cows,  and  fheep.  Their 
food  is  flefh,  that  of  horfes  being  pre- 
ferred, fifli,  wild  fowl,  and  venifon,  with 
milk,  preferved  in  various  ways  ; but 
mare’s  milk  is  moft  efteemed  among 
them,  and  from  it  they  extraft  a ftrong 
fpirit  of  which  they  are  exceeding  fond. 
They  are  low  of  ftature,  with  broad  faces, 
flat  nofes,  and  fmall  black  eyes.  In 
adlion  their  head  is  defended  by  a piece 
of  very  flexible  iron  net-work.  Every 
winter  they  come  in  the  number  of 
100,000  perfons  to  the  plains  of  Aflra- 
chan,  and  receive  a prefent,  or  rather 
tribute,  of  food  from  that  city,  which 
ferves  them,  till  fpring,  all  at  once,  after 
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the  melting  of  the  fnow,  unlocks  the  trea- 
fures  of  the  earth  and  waters. 

With  refpe<ft  to  the  veflels  in  ufe  on 
this  river,  they  are  without  knees,  have 
but  few  beams,  and  their  decks  are  only 
loofe  pieces  of  bark.  In  place  of  tar,  flips 
of  bark  are  nailed  over  the  feams,  to  pre- 
vent the  caulking  from  falling  out. 

On  board  one  of  thefe  fragile  veflTels, 
on  the  14th  of  October,  Mr.  Hanway 
embarked  on  this  vaft  river.  He  was 
furprifed  to  fee  the  banks  marked  in  fome 
places  twenty  feet  above  the  water ; but 
was  told  by  the  boatmen  that  the  river 
rofe  in  fpring  to  that  height.  On  the 
19th  he  arrived  at  Aftrachan,  where  he 
was  courteoufly  received  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
fon,  agent  at  that  place  to  the  Britifli 
merchants  trading  to  ‘Perfia  ; and  after 
remaining  about  three  weeks,  and  pro- 
curing all  the  information  he  could  of  the 
voyage  along  the  Cafpian,  he  left  Aftra-  ’ 
chan,  and  fell  down  to  Yerkie,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Volga,  the  place  where  all 
veflels  take  their  departure  from,  and 
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which  they  endeavour  to  make  on  their 
return. 

The  Cafpian  Sea,  at  which  he  was  now 
arrived,  extends  (from  Yaeck,  in  46  deg. 
15  min.  north  latitude,  to  Aftrabad, 
which  is  in  36  deg.  50  min.)  9 deg.  25 
min.  or  646  Englifh  miles  ; its  breadth  is 
very  various,  and  its  circumference  has 
been  meafured  to  3525  werfls.  The  water 
of  the  Cafpian  is  as  fait  as  that  of  the 
ocean ; but  there  is  no  tide.  At  Der- 
bend,  on  the  weftern  fide,  there  was 
formerly  a watering  place.  Shamakie  is 
the  moll  populous  city  in  thefe  parts, 
having  fadtories  from  the  eaftern  nations, 
which  occafions  it  to  be  much  refort- 
ed  to. 

From  the  coafl  on  this  fide  the  Caf- 
pian may  be  plainly  feen  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Caucafus.  The  mountains  of 
Taurus  and  Ararat  are  fo  contiguous,  as 
‘to  appear  like  a continuation  of  the  fame 
mountain  j but  Ararat  is  one  vaft  rock, 
exceeding  Caucafus  in  height  : Its  top  is 
covered  with  fnow  throughout  the  year. 

The 
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The  Armenians,  who  call  it  Mellina,  pre- 
tend that  there  arc  ftill  feme  remains  of 
the  Ark,  W'hich  they  fay  refted  here  after 
the  deluge  ; but  that  by  the  length  of  * 
time  they  are  become  petrified. 

At  Baku  is  feen,  what  the  Perfians  call 
“ The  Everlafting  Fire,”  an  objed;  of 
their  devotion,  and  a phsenomenon  of 
a very  furprifing  nature  : About  ten  miles 
from  the  city  are  feveral  ancient  final! 
temples,  about  fifteen  feet  high  j in  one 
of  thefe,  where  the  Indians  now  worfhip, 
is  a large  cane  fixed  in  the  earth,  about 
three  feet  remaining  in  fight,  from  the  end 
of  which  iflues  a blue  flame,  not  unlike 
that  oF  a lamp  burning  with  fpirits,  but 
feemingly  more  pure.  Here  are  generally 
forty  or  fifty  poor  devotees,  who  come 
on  a pilgrimage,  to  make  expiation  for 
their  own  fins,  and  the  fins  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  they  continue  the  longer 
according  to  the  number  of  perfons  for 
whom  they  have  engaged  to  pray. 

A little  way  from  the  temple  is  a cleft 
in  the  rock,  about  fix  feet  long  and  three 
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broad,  out  of  which  ilFues  a conftant  pure 
flame  j when  the  wind  blows  it  rifes  fome- 
times  eight  feet  high,  but  is  much  lower 
in  ftill  weather. 

“ The  earth  for  above  two  miles  round 

“ this  place,  has  this  furprizing  proper- 

“ ty,  that  by  taking  up  two  or  three 

“ inches  of  the  furface,  and  applying  a 

“ live  coal,  the  part  which  is  fo  unco- 
\ 

“ vered  immediately  takes  fire.  If  a 
“ cane  or  tube,  even  of  paper,  be  fet 
“ about  two  inches  in  the  ground,  and 
“ the  top  of  it  touched  with  fire,  imme- 
“ diately  a flame  iflTues  without  hurting 
“ the  cane  or  paper.” 

The  river  Kura  or  Cyrus,  which  is 
joined  by  the  river  Araxis,  is  the  moll 
confiderable  river  on  the  weftern  coaft. 
Not  far  from  Keflar  Hands  the  mountain 
Barmach,  remarkable  for  the  oil  called 
Naptha,  which  iflTues  from  it  into  thirty 
different  pits,  all  within  the  compafs  of  a 
mufquet  fliot  of  each  other.  The  river 
Oxus,  on  the  oppofite  fliore,  is  now  about 
a mufquet  Ihot  broad  at  its  mouth.  The 
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Juke  or  gulph  Karabogaiki  is  about  two  ' 
werfts  broad  . at  its  inlet : Some  peo~ 
pie  concluded,  as  the  Cafpian  is  never 
found  to  rife,  notwithflandlng  tlie  ini- 
menfe  quantities  of  water  that  fall  into' 
it  from  the  rivers  and  hills  at  the  melt- 
ing of  the  fnow,  that  the  water  had  an 
outlet  in  this  gulph  ; but  the  gulph  is 
as  calm  as  any  part  of  the  lea.  Tho 
country  near  this  coaft  from  near  Aftra- 
bad  to  Kulalie,  the  boundary  of  Turku- 
mania,  is  inhabited  by  rude  and  inhof- 
pitable  Tartars,  with  whom  ^no  com- 
' merce  has  been  had.  From  the  pro- 
vince of  Aftrabad  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Volga,  along  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the 
Cafpian,  a traift  of  1200  miles,  not  Ur 
houfe  is  found  except  only  at  Yaeck. 
The  river  Yaeck  is  about  100  fathoms 
broad.  The  (hore  from  this  river  to 
Yerkie  is  very  fh allow  and  over-grown 
with  reeds  for  fome  miles  into  the  fea. 
In  thefe  reeds  are  bred  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  water  fowls  of  various  defcrip- 
tions. 
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November  the  2 2d.  Mr.  Hamvay  em- 
barked on  board  the  Emprefs  of  RuJJia, 
one  of  the  two  fliips  built  by  the  factors, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Woodroolfe,  and 
was  much  pleafed  to  find  himfelf  in  a 
good  veflel,  regularly  built,  and,  proba- 
bly, the  firft  complete  fliip  which  had 
appeared  on  the  Cafpian.  They  failed 
from  Yerkie,  and  traverfing  the  whole 
length  of  the  fea  from  north  to  fouth, 
arrived,  December  the  third,  at  Langa- 
rood,  a bay  at  the  fouth-wefi;  extremity 
of  the  Cafpian,  the  then  refidence  of 
Captain  Elton,  by  whom  he  was  kindly 
received  j and  after  having  remained 
feven  days  with  him,  he  fet  fail  for 
Aftrabad,  in  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of 
the  Cafpian,  As  they  fleered  eaft- 
ward,  the  Iky  brightened,  and  the  air, 
which  had  before  been  cold  and  wet, 
became  gentle  and  warm.  They  were 
four  days  in  fight  of  the  great  Peak  or 
mountain  Demoan ; which,  although  faid 
to  be  thirty  leagues  within  land,  they 
could  diflinguifli  very  plain  at  the  dif- 
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tancc  of  four  or  five  leagues  from  the 
(hore. 

On  the  i8th  of  December  they  arrived 
In  the  bay  of  Aftrabad.  Here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Cafpian,  the  fea  had  made 
great  inroads:  Many  trunks  of  trees  lay 
on  the  fliore,  and  made  it  difficult  of  ac>. 
cefs.  They  anchored  at  half  a league  dif- 
tance  from  the  land,  and  Mr.  Hanway 
difpatched  the  Armenian,  to  inquire  if  the 
goods  might  be  landed  with  fafety  j but 
he  returned  unable  to  procure  any  inform- 
ation. The  people  pn  the  coafl  having 
been  frequently  plundered  by  the  Ogurt- 
joy  and  Ruffian  pirates,  and  feeing  fo  large 
a veflTel  in  their  road,  were  under  great  ap- 
prehenfions  for  their  own  fafety. 

On  the  20th,  however,  Mr.  Hanway 
went  on  (hore.  The  ftumps  of  the  trees 
and  fliallows  made  it  difficult  for  a long- 
boat  to  land  nearer  than  twenty  yards. 
Having  fatisfied  the  people  that  they  were 
friends,  he  was  received  by  them  on  the 
fliore,  and  conducted,  by  many  crooked 
paths,  through  a thick  wood,^  to  a fmall 
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village.  He  fent  the  interpreter  to  the 
city,  which  was  about  eight  hours  diftant, 
to  pay  his  refpeds  to  Mahommed  Zamon 
Beg,  the  governor  of  Aftrabad,  and  to  re- 
queft  his  protedion.  In  the  evening  the 
meffenger  returned : The  governor  pro- 
mifed  his  protedion ; but  charged  Mr. 
Hanway,  in  a very  particular  manner,  not 
to  fepofe  any  confidence  in  the  peafants  on 
the  coaft. 

Whilft  the  fhip  remained  in  the  bay, 
(he  was  in  fome  danger  of  being  burned  : 
A quantity  of  raw  cotton  which  lay  in 
the  fleerage,  and  was  intended  for  the 
repackage  of  the  bales  of  cloth  in  a pro- 
per manner  for  camel  and  horfe  carriage, 
was  fet  on  fire  by  the  carelefsnefs  of  on6 
of  the  feamen  ; but  was  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty extinguiflied  before  the  fire  "reach- 
ed the  powder  cheft. 

At  I night  the  woods  on  the  mountains 
took  fire,  and  the  wind  feeding  the  flame, 
made  a dreadful  blaze,  which  extended 
feveral  miles,  and  by  its  heat  made  the 
butter  on  board  the  fhip  run  like  oil : 
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The  accident  proved  to  have  been  occa- 
honed  by  burning  rufhes  on  the  coaft, 
to  deftroy  the  infeds  which  breed  in 
them. 

And  now  having  accompanied  Mr. 
Hanway  till  his  fafe  arrival  in  Perlia,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  inquire  into  the 
ftate  of  that  kingdom  at  the  time. 

Perfia  is  bounded  by  the  mountains 
of  Ararat  on  the  north-w^eft ; by  the  Caf- 
pian  fea,  which  divides  it  from  Ruflia, 
on  the  north ; by  the  river  Oxus,  which 
divides  it  from  Ufbeck  Tartary,  on  the 
north  call' ; by  India  on  the  eaft,  and  by 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  gulphs  of  Perfia 
and  Ormus  on  the  fouth  ; and  by  Arabia 
and  Turkey  on  the  weft.” 

In  the'year  1402,  Tamerlane,  the  Tar- 
tar chief,  having  fubdued  Perfia,  died, 
leaving  a fucceftion  of  kings  till  1500, 
after  which  the  family  of  the  Seffies  pof- 
fefled  the  throne  for  the  fpace  of  about 
220  years,  until  Maghmud,  an  Afghan 
chief,  taking  advantage  of  the  indolence 
and  timidity  of  Shah  Sultan  Huflein,  the' 
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lail  prince  of  that  family,  procured  him- 
felf  to  be  feated  on  the  throne. 

Maghmud  reigned  until  1725,  when  he 
was  in  his  turn  depofed  and  murdered  by 
Aflirelf,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  dia- 
'dem;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  Januar}', 
1730,  AflirefF  was  defeated  in  a pitched 
battle  by  the  famous  Tehmas  Nadir  Kouli, 
who  had  been  railed  to  the  rank  of  general 
to  the  legitimate  heir  of  Huflein.  In 
j 736  Nadir  procured  himfelf  to  be  crown- 
ed Shah  or  king,  under  the  title  of  Nadir 
Shah. 

The  father  of  this  famous  ufurper  was 
an  obfcure  Tartar,  who  procured  a fcanty 
fubfiftence  by  making  Iheep-fkin  coats; 
and  when  he  died,  Nadir  was  ufed  to  ga- 
ther fticks  in  the  woods,  and  carry  them 
to  market  on  an  afs,  and  a camel,  which 
were  his  only  patrimony.  He  was  after- 
wards a robber;  then  a courier  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  a Beg;  and  by  the  moft  enormous 
ambition,  treachery,  and  murders,  obtain- 
ed the  diadem  and  the  complete  conqueft 
of  the  Perfians,  whom  he  ruled  with  the  - 
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greatell  rigour,  oppreflioii,  and  cruelty; 
depriving  them  of  their  poffelTions,  and 
even  lives,  with  unexampled  wantonnefs, 
and  Ipreading  defolation  and  milery  all 
around  him. 

Such  was  the^ate  of  this  fruitful  and 
once  fplendid  country,  when  Mr.  Han- 
w'ay  arrived  with  his  caravan  in  the  city 
of  Aftrabad.  Whilft  he  was  employed 
•in  repacking  his  goods  in  a way  proper 
for  land  carriage,  he  had  opportunities 
of  converfing  with  the  inhabitants  on  the 
diftrelfed  ftate  of  the  country,  and  tlic 
profpeft  before  him.  The  Armenian  in- 
terpreter, who  had  before  been  robbed 
near  Mefched,  now  began  to  exprefs 
fears  of  the  danger  they  lliould  be  ex- 
pofed  to  in  the  journey  to  that  city; 
but  as  he  had  before  been  filent,  anti 
did  not  now  point  out  any  particular 
danger,  Mr,  Hanway  did  not  think  it 
neceffary  to  pay  great  attention  to  his  re- 
prefentalions. 

On  the  fifth  he  prepared  to  wait  on  th^ 
governor ; and  having  no  equipage 
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make  a proper  appearance,  Naleer  Aga, 
in  whofe  houfe  he  was  lodged,  lent  him 
■a  horfe  handfomely  capariloned,  and  in* 
fifted  on  his  taking  his  fervants  to  attend 
-him  as  well  as  his  own.  The  prefent  to 
the  governor,  confifting  of  feveral  cuts 
of  fine  cloth,  and  fome  loaves  of  fugar, 
was  carried  in  before  him.  On  his  en- 
trance, he  found  the  governor  attend- 
ed by  many  perfons  of  the  firft  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  city,  among  whom  were 
Mahommed  Haflan  Beg,  fon  of  the  late 
Fately  Ali  Khan  Khajar,  who  had  been 
put  to  death  by  Nadir,  Mahomnied  Khan 
Beg,  and  Sadoc  Aga,  the  two  laft  the 
fons  of  Khans  in  high  favour  with  the 
Shah.  They  all  rofe  up  at  his  com- 
ing in,  and  the  governor  bade  him  wel- 
come to  Perfia,  adding,  in  the  true  eaft- 
ern  ftyle  of  compliment,  “ that  the  city 
of  Aftfabad  w'as  now  his  to  do  w'hat 
**  he  pleafed  with  it.”  To  this  a fuita'- 
ble  anfwer  was  made  on  the  part  6f 
Mr.  Hanw'ay,  who  requefted  his  afiiftance 
and  proteTioni  and  after  forae  further 
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difcourfe,  in  which  the  governor  aflureJ 
him  the  paflage  to  Melched  from  thence 
was  perfedly  fafe,  and  promifed  to  fend 
fome  of  his  foldiers  to  efcort  him  thither, 
Mr.  Hanway  took  his  leave. 

Nafeer  Aga,  of  whofe  humanity  and 
politenefs  he  had  received  fiich  fignal 
proof,  was  now  a venerable  old  man, 
of  a ferloiis  but  inviting  afped.  He  had 
been  the  companion  of  Nadir,  when  he 
was  the  cliief  of  a band  of  robbers  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains;  but  he  was  too 
good  a man  for  Nadir’s  purpofe;  and  the 
mediocrity  of  his  fortune,  and  his  want 
of  ambition,  had  fecured  him  from  the 
calamities  which  ufually  fell  on  fuch  of 
Nadir’s  favourites,  as  profefled  any  re^ 
gard  to  judice  or  confcicnce. 

Having  agreed  for  camels  and  horfes 
ro  carry  his  merchandife,  with  fome  dif- 
ticulty  on  account  of  the  mercenarv  and 
deceitful  temper  of  the  natives, , he  pre- 
pared to  fet  forward  on  his  journey  to 
Mefched  ; but  the  drivers,  fome  days  after 
their  agreement,  reprefented  that,  as  the 
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camels  could  not  keep  pace  with  tlic 
horfes,  it  would  be  advifeable  to  load 
and  fend  them  off  fome  days  before  he 
departed  himfelf  with  the  horfes.  It  was 
with  great  reludlance  that  he  confented  to 
the  feparation  of  his  company,  efpecially 
as  the  behaviour  of  the  drivers  gave  him 
no  very  favourable  idea  of  their  fidelity  ; 
but,  urged  by  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe, 
and  the  reprefentations  of  his  new  friend 
Nafeer  Aga,  he  confented  lo  load  forty 
•bales  on  ten  camels,  and  fent  them  forward, 
fixing  four  da^^s  after  for  his  own  depar- 
ture with  the  reft  of  the  merchandize  on  the 
horfes.  : . ‘ 

He  then  made  another  vifit  to  the  go- 
vernor, who,  to  his  great  mortification, 
behaved  to  him  in  a very  diftant  manner, 
and  acquainted  him.  that  he  could  fpare 
.but  one  foldier  to  elcort  him;  His  mind 
'appeared  to  be  clouded  with  fome  great 
perplexity,  which  as  Mr.  Hanway  could 
not  develope,  he^  took  his  leave,  without 
thinking  very  deeply  about  it. 

- The 
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'‘I'lic  day  after  that  on  which  the  forty 
bales  of  cloth  had  been  fent  away,  the 
city  of  Aftrabad  was  alarmed  with  the 
rumour  ot  an  inlurreflion  of  the  nei^h- 
bouring  people  : Signals  were  made  to  call 
the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle  within  the 
walls  ; the  lliops  were  fliut,  and  the  men 
prepared  for  defence.  It  was  found  that 
Mahommed  Halfan  Beg  had  left  the  city 
in  fecret,  and  now  appeared  in  arms  at  the 
head  of  a party  of  the  provincials,  with 
an  auxiliary  body  of  Turkuman  Tartars, 
declaring  that  they  meant  to  polfefs  them- 
felves  of  the  Shah’s  treafure,  which  was 
then  lodged  in  the  city,  and  of  the  Eu- 
ropean goods ; and  to  further  their,  ralh 
defigns  they  gave  out  that  the  Shah  was 
dead. 

A city  befieged  and  incapable  of  de- 
fence, a weak  and  faithlefs  garrifon,  and 
the  general  report  that  the  Turkuman 
Tartars  were  the  moil  favage  of  the  human 
race,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  put 
Mr.  Hanway  to  the  fword,  were  circum- 
ftances  of  no  common  apprehenfion.  His 

C 3 attend- 
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.■itfcndants  advifed  him  to  difguire  hlml'elf 
in  a Perfian  liabit,  and  efcape  from  the 
cityi  but  as  he  was  at  a diftance  from 
the  bay,  and  if  he  ihould  be  able  to 
reach  it,  the  (hip  would  probably  have 
failed,  he  determined  to  remain  with  his 
merchandize  in  the  city,  in  his  proper 
character,  which  he  was  bell  able  to 
i'upport,  and  in  w'hich,  if  it  Ihould  be  fo 
decreed,  he  thought  it  molt  honourable 
10  die.  ' 

The  daflardly  governor  had  already 
fled  from  the  city,  difguifed  like  a pea- 
fant,  and  mounted  behind  a real  peafant. 
Thofe  among  the  inhabitants  who  were 
not  inclined  to  commotion,  now  curfed 
Mr.  Hanway  as  the  caufe  of  their  mif- 
fortune,  by  bringing  fo  valuable  a cara- 
van into  the  city,  to  attract  the  avarice 
of  the  rebels. 

Nothii^  can  difplay  a man’s  charaTer 
for  courage  and  addrefs  more  truly  than 
his  behaviour  in  a fituation  like  this,  be- 
caufe  it  has  danger  enough  to  prevent 
every  kind  of  artificial  deportment  j and 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Hunway’s  condud  ftt  thisjundure- 
was  fuch  as  he  coiild  always  after  reded 
on  witli  pleafurc  and  llitisfadion.  After 
making,  with  great  deliberation,  the  beft" 
diipofition  of  his  lervants  and  effeds  to 
receive  the  invaders,  whom  he  favv  it  was 
impoffible  to  refill,  he  direded  a watch 
to  be  kept  all  night,  that  he  might  not 
be  furpriled.  In  the  evening  he  retired 
to  his  apartment,  to  prc]>are  his  own 
mind  for  any  cvciit  that  nngliL  happeri ; 
and,  as  it  was  his  ufual  pradice  to  com- 
mit all  his  material  thoughts  to  writing, 
lie  entered  in  his  journal  a prayer  to  thi§> 
efted  : 

“ O God,  thou  had  been  my  fuc- 

cour  througli  all  the  perils  and  vicidi- 
“ tudes  of  my  life  : If  it  is  thy  good 
“ pleafure  yet  to  preferve  that  life,  let 
“ all  my  future  hopes,  and  all  my  wiflies, 
“ centre  in  thee  alone.  Let  the  re?- 
“ membrance  of  thy  mercies  infpire  my 
“ mind  with  the  mod  ardent  love,  the 
“ mod  exalted  gratitude.  Let  the  ten- 
“ der  laws  of  humanity  ever  podefs  my 
C 4 “ foul. 
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“ foul.  But  if  it  is  thy.  will  that  I now 
“ render  back  this  vital  heat  which  fprang 

from  thee  : if  thy  gracious  providence 
“ has  ordained  that  my  life  be  now 
“ brought  to  an  end  by  thefe  unthink- 
“ ing  men  ; thy  will  be  done  ; Avert, 
“ O Lord,  the  deflruiflion  that  threatens 
“ them,  and  lay  not  my  blood  to  their 
“ charge  I Succour  me  in  the  fecret  paths 
“ of  death,  and  receive  me  into  the  glory, 
“ which  thou  liaft  prepared  for  thy  fer- 
“ vants.” 

With  thefe  meditations  he  retired  to 
reft,  and  was  awaked  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing,  alter  a fleep  of  five  hours,  by  a fmart 
but  irregular  fire  of  mufquetry.  A filence 
enfued,  and  the  city  was  given  up  to 
Mahommed  Haflan  Beg.  Noife  and 
merriment  feemed  neceliary  to  fupport 
the  fpirits  of  the  infurgents ; Theydeized 
the  city  drums ; and  a large  party  went 
about  beating  them,  and  hallooing.  Zadoc 
Aga,  who  was  now  a])pointed  a Sirdar  or 
general,  with  Mahommed  Khan  ' Bec^ 
both  young  men  of  more  fire  than  judg- 
ment, 
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meat,  headed  a party  of  men,  and  came 
to  the  houfe  in  which  Mr.  Hanway  re- 
fided.  He  had  colleded  his  attendants  in 
a room  together,  from  whence  he  fent  the 
Tartar  boy  to  conduft  thefe  hoftile  vifi- 
tors  to  him.  He  entreated  them  that, 
as  Jie  was  now  at  their  mercy,  they  would 
behave  to  him  with  humanity.  They  de- 
clared they  did  not  mean  to  hurt  his  per- 
fon ; but  on  the  contrary,  as  foon  as  ever 
their  government  was  eftablilhed,  they 
ivould  pay  for  the  goods  which  they  then 
feized;  and  informed  him  the  forty  bales, 
fent  out  laden  on  the  cameb,  were  already 
in  their  potlefTion. 

“ As  gold,”  fays  Adn  Hanway  on  this 
occafion,  “ can  purchafe  every  thing,  ex- 
cept virtue  and  wealth,  underftanding 
and  beauty  j when  my  money  was  de- 
manded, 1 relerved  a purfe  of  1 6o  crowns 
in  gold,  thinking  it  might  adminifter 
“ to  our  fafety:”  but  he  foon  found  that 
his  fecurity  was  in  his  fuppofed  poverty; 
for  in  three  weeks  diftrefs  which  fuc- 

C 5 ceeded. 
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ceeded,  he  durft  riot  (hew  a fingle  piece 
©f  gold. 

Some  days  after,  two  Turkuman  chiefs  ' 
were  introduced  to  him  by  the  newly 
made  governor  Baba  Zadoc,  who  alked 
the  Perfians  in  his  hearing:  “ You  give 
“ us  the  merchandize  of  the  Ruffians, 
“ will  you  not  give  us  the  Ruffians  alfo  ? 

They  will  do  well  to  tend  our  fheep !” 
They  were  pacified  by  the  natives ; but 
the  knowledge  this  gave  Mr.  Hanway  of 
their  difpofition,  determined  him  to  quit=-' 
the  place  as  foon  as  any  opportunity 
ihould  prefent  itfelf.  Several  of  the 
Turkumans  at  different  times,  intruded 
thcmfelves  into  his  houfe  pretending  a 
curiofity  to  fee  hirri ; but  he  afterwards- 
learned,  their  real  intention  was  to  con- 
fult  by  what  mearis  they  might  carry' him 
off. 

The  perplexity  he  obferved  in  the 
councils  and  conduct  of  the  infurgents, 
joined  to  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the 
torce  and  difpQfition  of  the  Shah,  gave 
’ him 
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him  very  unfavourable  prefages  of  their 
approaching  fate ; and  he  was  firmjy  of 
©pinion  their  reign  could  continue  but 
a very  fhort  time.  Every  way,  however, 
he  faw  danger  threatehing  himfelf  j If 
they  retreated  from  the  city,  they  might 
carr}"  him  with  them  into  the  inholpi- 
table  dclerts  of  Turkumania,  or  deftroy 
him  for  their  own  convenience  or  fafetyj 
and  it  they  fucceeded,  the  Turkuman 
party  would  iricreafe,  and  he  might  be 
carried  a have  into  their  country. 

But  even  in  thefe  perturbed'  times, 
there  were  not  wanting  fome  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Ahrabad,  o^'hofe  love  of 
Juftice  and  humanity  convinced  them,, 
that,  whatever  motives  they  might  have 
to  rebel  againft  the  Shah,  they  had  nc> 
light  to  rob  a llranger  ; and  fome  of  thefe 
gave  him  information,  and  even  afiifLed, 
as  far  as  was  fafe,  in  his  prefervation. 

After  experiencing  much  of  the  infults,. 
and  wanton  cruelty,  of  the  rebels,  he  de- 
.lermined  to  leave  Aftrabad  at  all  events, 
although  its  environs  were  infefted  with 
' C 6 flyiog  ' 
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flying  parties'  of  the  Tartars,  and  feek 
the  protection  of  the  Shah,  who  was  re- 
ported to  be  near  Ghilan  with  his  army. 
This  intention  he  thought  it  advifable  to 
conceal  with  the  utmoft  precaution ; but 
he  direfted  his  interpreter  to  deliver  to 
Mahommed  Haflan  Beg,  an  account  of 
the  value  of  the  goods,  and  to  demand 
a bill  for  the  amount ; which  he  obtain- 
ed of  him,  and  an  engagement  to  pro- 
vide ten  armed  men  to*  efcort  him  to 
Ghilan. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  January  he  left 
Aftrabad  under  convoy  of  a Hahdgee 
[a  general  title  bejioived  on  all  xvho  have 
made  a pilgriinage  to  Mecca y''\  who  had 
been  introduced  to  him  by  Nafeer  Aga 
on  his  fvrft  arrival,  his  brother  and  two 
fons,  and  about  twenty  armed  villagers; 
and  arrived,  after  a few  days  journey,  at 
a fmall  town  belonging  to  the  Hahdgee. 
His  brother,  whofe  character  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  amiable, , w'ould  haye  con. 
tluCled  him  to  his  holife,  which  he  faid 
was  in  the  adjacent  mountains;  but  he 
. had 
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had  experienced  too  much  of  Perfian  In- 
hdclity  to  truft  himfelf  in  fuch  a fituation. 
The  Hahdgee,  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  circumfiances  of  tlie  rebellion  afe 
the  time  of  Mr.  Hanway’s  firft  arrival, 
and  feduced  him  to  remain  in  the  city, 
merely  that  he  might  partake  In  the  fpoil 
of  his  eftedls,  fuppofing  that  he  was  yet 
pofleffed  of  feme  things  of  value,  thought 
it  would  be  inconfiftent  with  his  intereft 
to  fuffer  him  to  carry  them  off;  and  he 
exerted  all  the  cunning  of  his  country  to 
obtain  them.  He  even  declared  the  car- 
riers fliould  not  proceed,  unlefs  Mr.  Han- 
way  left  his  baggage  with  him;  and- he  was 
conflrained  to  deliver  up  the  greater  part, 
taking  care  to  conceal  about  his  perfon  as 
much  of  value  as  was  poflible. 

They  then  proceeded  on  their  journey, 
through  pathlefs  woods,  over  ditches  and 
hills,  taking  care  to  keep  the  leaft  frequent- 
ed way,  and  lying  in  the  open  fields.  In 
their  way  they  pafTed  by  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Farabad,  once  famous  for  the 
rcfidence  of  the  Perfian  kings.  The  ear- 


ners 
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rlevs  had  engaged  to  condu<fl  him  to  Bal- 
frufli,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Me- 
fanderan  ; but  hearing  that  the  Shah’s  ad- 
miral was  levying  forces  to  oppofe  the 
Aftrabad  rebels,  they  refufed  to  proceed 
any  further.  He  requefted  they  would  at 
lead  convey  him  to  a place  where  horfes 
or  fome  other  cattle  might  be 'procured  ; 
but  this  alfo  they  refufed,  alledging  that 
he  was  near  the  coaft,  and  might  go  by 
fea.  Accordingly,  they  conduced  him 
and  his  attendants  to  a fiflierman’s  hut,, 
on  the  fea  coaft : The  poor  man  had  only 
an  open  boat^  like  a canoe,,  very  leaky, 
and  barely  large  enough  to  admit  fix  per- 
fons ; befides  it  could  be  navigated  only 
with  oars  or  paddles  near  the’fliore,  where 
the  furf  then  ran  very  Iiigh  j,  and  the  fand 
banks  forming  breakers,  made  the  fea  ftill 
more  dangerous.  He,  therefore,  again  Im- 
plored the  carriers  to  furnifh  horfes  ac- 
cording to  their  engagement,  but  they 
treated  his*  requeft  with  contempt.  He 
threatened  to  ufe  force whereupon  two- 
of  them,  being  armed  witir  matchlocks, 

lighted 
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lighted  their  matches,  two  others  had  bows 
and  arrows,  and  all  of  them,  being  fix  in 
number,  had  fabres.  Mr.  Hanway  col- 
le(5ted  his  company,  among  whom  were 
four  mufquets,  a blunderbuis,  and  a pair 
of  piftols  : but  as  he  could  not  depend  on 
more  than  two  of  his  fervants,  after  a. 
fliort  parley,  he  fubmitted  to  run  the  rifit 
of  being  drowned,  rather  than  engage  in 
a fray,  where  no  other  advantage  could  be 
obtained,  than  a precarious  ufe  of  hories, 
through  a country  utterly  unknown  to  him  j 
and  if  he  fhould  fall,  the  caufc  in  whicH 
he  had  embarked  muft  fall  with  him. 

Trufting,  therefore,  to  Providence,  he 
•mbarked  in  the  boat  with  his  fervants  j _ 
and  with  much  fatigue  and  danger,  fa- 
voured by  the  winds,  he  arrived  fafe  af 
Tefchidezar,  in  the  next  province  ; and 
learning  that  the  Shah’s  officers  were  there 
colledfing  their  forces,  he  begged  their 
prote<fl:ion : The  chief  fent  him  a horfe 
handfomely  caparifoned,  with  four  mules 
for  his  fervants ; and  on  the  thirtieth  he 
arrived  at  Balfrulb,  where  he  was  affured 
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by  the  Perfian  Merchants,  that  the  Shah 
would  certainly  make  good  his  lofs*.  Ma- 
hommed  Khan,  the  admiral,  told  him  he 
might  think  himfelf  fortunate  in  having 
efcaped  with  life ; and  recommended  to 
him  to  continue  his  rout  by  water  to  Ghi- 
lan  ; and,  indeed,  fo  unable  was  the  force 
at  that  time  with  the  admiral  to  oppofe 
the  Tartars,,  who.  were  then  in  the  neieh- 

O 

.bourhood,  that  they  all  prepared  for  flight, 
and  Mr.  Hanway  faw  that  he.  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  wait  and  receive  his  con- 
querors a fecond.time,  or  to  depart  unpror 
tefled,  without  guides  or.  attendants.  He 
apj)iied  to  Mahommed  Khan  for.  horfes,, 
who  promifed  to  fupply  him,_  but,  after 
many,  prevarications,  fent  him  one  mor- 
tally diftempered,,  and  exceedingly  poor  in 

* It  was  this  efcape  which  gave  Mr.  Hanway 
the  firft  idea  of  his  motto.  When  he  returned  to 
England,  he  had  painted  on  his  chariot,  a man 
drelTed  in  the  Perfiah  habit,  juft  landed^  in  a ftorm 
on  a rude  coaft,  and  leaning  on  his  fword,  his  coun- 
tenance calm  and  refigned.  In  the  back  ground 
was  depifted  a boat,  beat  about  by  the  billows : 
in  front,  a Ihield  • charged  with  his  arms  leaning 
againft  a tree,  and  underneath,  the  motto  in  Eng- 

lilh,  “ MEYER  despair.’’ 
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flefl'i.  He  was  in  fome  doubt  whether  he 
fliould  accept  the  beaft;  but  at  length  he 
determined  on  his  mode  of  proceeding ; 
hie  took  an  affedtionate  leave  of  his  in- 
terpreter  and  fervants ; and  leaving  with 
them  the  rebels’  palfport,  and  what  money 
he  could  fpare,  he  recommended  them  to 
the  protection  of  Providence,  and  fct  out 
alone  on  his  journey.  The  Tartars  were 
entering  the  city  at  one  gate,  when  he 
went  out  at  the  other.  After  fome  time, 
he  fell  in  with  a party,  who  condudted  the 
baggage  of  the  admiral,  and  himfclf  foon 
followed } but  it  was  not  poffiblc  for  him 
to  keep  pace  w'ith  them.  The  poor  Tar- 
tar bo)',  attached  to  him  with  more  fm- 
cerity  than  his  other  fervants,  had  follow- 
ed him  on  foot;  and  when  he  fainted,  Mr, 
Hanway  took  him  up  behind  him;  but 
before  they  had  rode  fix  miles,  the  horfe’s 
hind  quarters  gave  way,  and  they  were 
both  obliged  to  diimount; 

In  this  fituation,  without  guide,  and 
underhand ing  but  little  of  the  language, 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  explored  his 

W'uy 
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v^ay  to  the  coaft  once  more.  He  nenv 
found  it  necefTary  to  j^ut  on  the  meaneft 
appearance  poffible : His  clothes  were 
worn  out  and  in  tatters.  They  had  feve- 
ral  rivers  to  pafs ; but  pleading  poverty, 
they  were  carried  over  gratis.  He  had 
retained  the  greateh  part  of  the  money  he 
had  concealed  at  Aftrabad,  but  dared  not 
to  fliew  it.  At  length  the  admiral’s  coni" 
pany  halting,  he  got  up  with  them  again, 
and  was  joined  by  his  clerk  and  fervant, 
who  had  fortunately  procured  horfes. 

The  next  day  he  fent  to  the  admiral 
fbr  other  cattle,  who  ordei'ed  them;  but' 
demanding  more  than  five  times  their  value, 
he  refufed  to  take  them,  and  procured 
fome  of  another  perfon.  The  admiral  now 
made  a feint,  as  if  he  meant  to  flop  the 
progrefs.  of  the  infurgents,  who  were  ad- 
vancing in  purfuit  of  him,  and  ordered 
all  the  avenues  to  be  guarded.  Mr.  Hall- 
way had  then  not  eaten  any  thing  for  near 
forty  hours,  except  a few  parched  peafe 
which  he  had  by  chance  in  his  pocket ; and 
was  driven  to  beg  of  die  pcaiants,  w'hat  he, 

dared 
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dared  not  buy,  for  fear  of  exciting  their 
avarice,  by  a ibew  of  his  money. 

In  the  night,  although  the  admiral  had 
promifed  not  to  march  without  him,  he 
quitted  the  place  with  all  his  baggage, 
leaving  Mr.  Hanway  and  his  fervaiits  be- 
hind, without  the  leaft  provifion,  and  un- 
protected. Truiling  to  Providence,  he 
again  determined  to  follow  the-  admiral, 
whom,  fortunately,  he  overtook.  In  a 
dark  and  tempeftuous  night,  in  which, 
however,  he  had,  with  great  clifEculty, 
been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  baggage 
horfes,  until  he  was  quite  fpent;  urged  by 
defpair,  he  leized  the  bridle  of  the  horfe 
on  which  the  admiral  himfelfwas  mounted, 
and  pronounced  the  word  Shah  with  the 
utmoft  emphafis.  -The  determined  feri- 
oufnefs  of  this  aTion  brought  the  Perfiarv' 
to  that  fenfe  of  duty,  which  his  promife, 
or  the  dictates  of  humanity,  had  not  ef» 
fecled  : He  halted,  and  ordered  his  Vifier 
to  take  him  up  behind  him,  till  he  after* 
wards  procured  a horte  for  himfelf ; and 
one  of  the  .carriers  had  compaffion  on  the 

faithful 
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faitliful  Tartar  boy,  and  took  him  up. 
The  clerk  and  fervant  had  yet  ftrength  to 
walk ; but  the  former,  after  a few  miles, 
not  able  to  proceed,  begged  Mr.  Hanway^ 
to  relieve  him  with  the  ufe  of  his  horfe^ 
to  which^  he  confented,  till  his  own  fa- 
tigue obliged  him  to  difmount  his  fellow 
traveller ; and  from  that  'time  he  faw  no 
more  of  his  clerk  till  fome  days  after  his 
arrival  in  Ghilan. 

The  apprehenfions  of  the  admiral,  who 
knew  the  cruel  difpofition  of  the  Turkuman 
Tartars,  hurried  him  on  from  fcven  in  the 
evening  till  the  fame  hour  next  morning  j 
and,  after  a Ihort  refrelhmcnt,  till’fourTn 
the  afternoon,  amidft  a continued  rain  and 
tempeft.  Mr.  Hanvvay  was  more  than  once 
overcome  with  ileep  and  fatigue;  but  ftill 
it  was  his  good  fortune  to  get  up  with' his 
company  again.  n'  ' > ' • ,* 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  Februt 
ary,  intelligence  was  received  that  .a  body 
of  Tartars  had  been  at  the  houi'e  the  ad,- 
miral  had  flei^t  at;  and  in  the  rout  between 
the  confines  of  a wood  and  the  fea  Ihoie, 
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the  advanced  guard  gave  the  alann,  as  if 
a body  of  Tartars  had  been  pofted  in  the 
wood;  the  courageous  admiral  immediate- 
iy  changed  his  clothes  for  mean  ones;  and 
preparing  for  battle,  gave  orders  to  fire  in 
upon  them.  When  Mr.  Hanway  came 
up,  he  found  five  miferable  Ar'ghan  re- 
cruits, who  had  been  travelling  towards 
the  Shah’s'  camp,  weltering  in  their  blood, 
and  expiring  of  the  wounds  they  had  re- 
ceived. The  next  day  and  night  they 
travelled  twenty  hours.  The  inroads  of 
the  Cafpian,  and  the  torrents  from  the 
mountains,  h^  formed  many  channels, 
fome  of  which  were  hardly  fordable  ; and 
the  furge  on  the  fea  fliore,  near  which  they 
were  fometimes  obliged  to  pafs,  threw 
do\vn  feveral  of  the  horfes,  and  their  riders 
were  in  danger  of  being  drowned.  On  the 
yth  the  admiral  thought  himfelf  out  of 
danger,  and  relaxed  a little  in  his  pace. 

\ It  is  not  the  cuilom  in  eaftern  coun- 
tries for  any  man  to  come  near  the  women, 
except  their  lord;  but  circumftances  had 
happened  in  this  expedition  which  pre- 
vented 
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^ente3  a ftrid  regard  to  diftintftions ; and 
Mr.  Hanway  had  more  than  once  the 
office  (not  a very  dignified  one  in  Perfia) 
of  guarding  the  admiral’s  women,  who 
accompanied  him  in  thjs  expedition. 

He  had  now  pafled  through  the  whole 
province  of  Mefanderan  j but  fuch  had  been 
his  diftrefs,  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  that  in  twenty-three  days  he  had 
not  enjoyed  an  hour  of  fecurity  or  un- 
broken lleep.  He  was  drawing  near  to 
Langarood,  which  he  had  left  feven  weeks 
before ; and  Captain  Elton  hearing  that 
he  was  on  the  road,  fent  a fervant  with 
horfes  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with 
open  arms,  congratulated  him  on  his  hav- 
ing efcaped ' with  his  life,  and  confidently 
-aflured  him  that  the  Shah  would  caufe 
jufiiice  to  be  done  him. 

After  a few  days  his  clerk  and  ler\'ant, 
who  had  been  left  behind,  were  brought 
in  by  Captain  Elton’s  fervants : The  clerk 
appeared  as  -a  man  expiring  in  a lingering 
confumption ; he  had  been  two  days  and 
three  nights  expofed- to  the  w'eather  with- 
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•out  flielter  or  food,  and  five  times  robbed, 
till  he  was  left  nearly  naked.  The  inter- 
preter arrived  about  three  weeks  after : He 
had  obtained  a paflport  from  Sadoe  Aga, 
under  his  feal,  the  ftyle  of  which,  con- 
fideiing  all  circuniftances,  conveys  a curi- 
ous idea  of  the  folly  of  the  times : It  w^as 
in  theie  words: 

^ To  THE  VICTORIOUS  ARMIES  BE 
“ IT  KNOWN,  THAT  MATTEUSE,  THE 
“ ARMENIAN,  IS^HERE:  LET  HIM  NOT 
BE  MOLESTED,  BUT  LIVE  UNDER 
OUR  SHADOW.” 

When  Mr.  Hanway  arrived  at  Langa- 
Tood,  his  feet  and  legs  were  much  fwelled ; 
his  clothes  had  not  been  put  off  for  a long 
time,  and  having  no  opportunity  of  at- 
tending to  the  natural  delicacy  of  his  con- 
jftitution,  he  found  his  health  much  im- 
paired. After  flaying  foihe  days  with  Cap- 
tain Elton,  to  refrefh  his  wearied  fpirits, 
he  took  his  leave,  and  let  out  for  Refhd, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  19th,  and  with 
difficulty  procured  an  interview  with  the 
governor  of  the  jxovinc^,  who  informed 
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him  the  Shah  was  expeded  to  be  in 
Turkey,  or  near  the  borders  of  Syria,  in  a 
• fhort  time ; on  which  he  determined  to 
continue  his  journey  in  fearch  of  him : and 
having  provided  freQi  clothes,  horfes,  and 
tents,  and  firelocks  and  fabres  for  his  five 
attendants,  he  fet  out  from  Redid,  and 
on  the  2d  of  March  arrived,  very  near 
blind  with  the  refledion  of  the  fnow  which 
. lay  on  the  ground,  at  Cafbin,  where  was 
a new  palace  built  by  Nadir  Shah. 

This  city  is  famous  for  having'  been  the 
refldence  of  many  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Perfia:  It  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Parthia,  and  the  burial  place  of  Hcphef- 
tion,  the  favourite  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
but  it  was  now  almofl  ruined,  and  the  in- 
Jiabitants  were  reduced  to  diftrefs  by  the 
cruel  opprefTion  of  Nadir. 

March  iith,  the  weather  having  be- 
come mild,  and  the  fnow  being  in  a great 
meafure  difiblved,  Mr.  Hanway  joiped  a 
company  going  to  the  cam]i  of  the  Shah, 
who  was  rejiorted  to  be  marching  towards 
Hamadan.  On  the  road  they  puffed  by  the 
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/keletons  of  feveral  camels,  whole  flefli  had 
been  devoured  by  wolves,  and  faw  all  the 
way  the  miferable  elfefts  of  Nadir’s  tyran- 
ny, in  the  extreme  diftrefs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  whole  appeared  a fcene  of  de- 
folation  ; and  the  people  taking  them  for 
robbers,  or  foldiers,  which  were  as  bad, 
fled  to  the  mountains,  and  left  them  to 
provide  for  themfelves.  . 

Mr.  Hanway  now  difcovered  that  all  his 
Perfian  fellow  travellers  were  in  the  cuftody 
of  a meflenger,  who  was  conducing  them 
to  the  camp  ; and  fuch  was  the  terror  which 
Nadir’s  cruelty  had  excited,  that  this  finglc 
perlbn  kept  eight  or  ten  officers  of  diftinc- 
tion,  with  all  their  fervants,  prifoners. 

On  the  20th  they  arrived  at  the  Shah’s 
camp,  and  Mr.  Hanway  pitched  liis  tent 
near  the  royal  ftandard,  which  was  no  foon- 
er  done,  than  an  accident  happened  that 
was  very  near  preventing  him  from  ever 
telling  his  adventures.  He*  had  ordered 
the  fire  arms  to  be  placed  round  the  infide 
of  the  tent  j and  while  he  was  ftanding  up, 
one  of  the  firelocks,  w'hich  in  Periia  have 
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no  guard  to  the  trigger,  went  off,  and 
carried  two  flugs  through  the  top  of  the 
tent,  juft  over  his  head.  The  tent  being 
of  cotton  was  fet  on  fire,  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  accident. 

Mr.  Hanway,  immediately  on  his  arrival 
in  the  camp,  delivered  into  the  chancery. 
Iris  petition,  praying  to  be  reimburfed  the 
.value  of  his  caravan ^ and  whilft  he  waited 
to  receive  an  anfwer,  he  had  leifure  to  make 
obfervations  on  the  obje<5ts  before  him.  He 
vifited  every  part  of  the  Shah’s  camp,  in- 
formed himfelf  of  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing his  wars,  tranfacting  the  bufmefs  of 
ftate,  of  his  force,  amufements,  and  cha- 
racter. 

Such  was  the  difguft  which  the  tyranny 
of  Nadir  had  excited  in  the  breafts  of  the 
Perfians,  and  fo  many  rebellions  againft 
his  government  were  on  foot,  that  the  ut- 
moft  exertion  was  neceffary  on  his  part  to 
counteract  them.  He  was  in  his  tent  of 
audience  from  feven  in  the  morning  till 
ten  at  night,  except  retiring  for  very  ihort 
intervals. 
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In  placing  the  camp,  the  tents  of  the 
mlniiters  and  principal  officers  were  in  the 
front,  or  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Shah’s 
quarters,  that  fomc  of  them  might  be  al- 
ways near  him.  The  circuit  of  the  Shah’s 
own  tents  was  very  large;  the  entrance  con- 
lifted  on  one  fide  of  a line  of  unifonn  tents, 
ferving  for  guard-rooms,  and  on  the  other 
of  the  tents  in  which  the  affairs  of  the 
chancerjr,  and  the  like  public  concerns, 
were  tranfaded.  About,  two  hundred 
yards  beyond  this  avenue  was  the  pavilion 
in  which  the  Shah  ufually  fat  to  give  au- 
dience, and  tranfaft  bufinefs ; the  front 
was  always  open,  even  in  the  worft  wea- 
ther; but  when  it  was  extremely  <;old, 
feveral  pots  of  charcoal  were  fet  in  thei 
middle.  Behind  the  pavilion  were  placed 
the  Shali’s  private  tents,  to  which  were  ad- 
mitted only  his  fecret  emiflaries,  when 
they  had  any  remarkable  intelligence  to 
communicate.  Near  thefe  were  the  tents 
of  the  Shah’s  ladies ; and  the  whole  w^as 
furrounded  by  a fence,  round  which  the 
night  guard  patrolled,  and  feverely  punilh- 
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•ed  any  who  were  found  near  the  quartet 
of  the  women.  None  but  the  ofiicers  an 
immediate  waiting:  were  admitted  into  the 
royal  pavillion : The  officers  of  flate  and 
'people  of  bufinefs  flood  in  the  open  air  in 
all  weathers.,  forming  a femicircle  in  front 
of  the  tent. 

The  market,  which  was  well  Supplied 
with  provifions,  apparel,  horfe  furniture, 
and  other  neceffaries,  was  about  half  a 
mile. long,  confifling  of  tents  on  each  fide 
like  a ftreet  The  fhopkeepers  of  confe- 
quence  were  generally  under  the  protection 
of  fome  of  the  principal  courtiers,  who 
took  caro  to  be  interefled  in  the  profits, 
particularly  of  flour  and  rice,  of  which 
there  was  always  a great  confumption.  The , 
Shah  often  inquired  into  the  prices  of  pro- 
vifions, and  reduced  them  as  he  thought 
proper,  fining  the  market  people  upon 
every  itranfgreffion. 

The  two  imperial  ftandards,  although 
jt  required,  twelve  men  to  move  them,  were 
lengthened  in  the  ftaffs  by  Nadir,  and  made 
flill  heavier,  to  prevent  their  being  .carried 
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off  by  tlie  enemy,  ;>xcept  in  an  entire  de- 
feat.  The  Shah  had  aboi.it  lixty  womerf, 
and  nearly  the  fame  mimbcf  of  eunuchs, 
who,  in  a journey,-  generally  rode  near  his 
perfon  ; before  him  were  his  running  foot- 
men and  body  guards,  fpreading  a mile  c/r 
two  : Thefe  gave  notice  of  his  approach, 
and  cleared  the  way.  When  he  travelled 
with  his  women,  the  army  was  kept  at  al-; 
moff  a mile  diflance. 

Nadir’s  ftanding  forces  were  computed 
at  200.000  men;,  to  fupport  which,  Perila 
had  been  ruined,  and  India  ipoilcd  ot  d^ie 
hundred  and  feventy  millions  derling,  and 
near  three  hundred  thoufand  fouls.  He 
thought  a foldier  always  fought  better  when 
he  had  fomething  to  lofe,  therefore  encou- 
raged the  wearing  of  collly  furniture,  par- 
ticularly for  the  hoj-fe.  He  himfelf  had 
four  complete  fets,  one  mounted  with 
pearls,  another  with  rubies,  a third  wdth 
emeralds,  and  the  lait  with  diamonds^  mofl 
of  which  were  of  a prodigious  fize ; but 
fet  in  a barbarous  tafke,  feveral  being  bored 
through. 
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Cofmin  Khan,  the  chancellor,  Was  em- 
ployed, whilft  Mr.  Hanway  was  in  Perfia, 
' in  writing  the  hiftor}r  of  Nadir’s  wars;  but 
no  account  of  the  completion  of  the  work 
has  appeared : which  is  not,  perhaps,  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  Nadir  had  a fight  of  it 
from  time  to  time  in  its  progrefs. 

The  Turkilh  language  is  the  moft  com- 
mon In  Perfia.  In  matters  of  learning  they 
ufe  the  Arabian,  in  which  is  preferved  the 
greatefl  part  of  that  knowledge  for  which 
the  Perfians  were  once  diftinguithed.  As 
time  feems  to  have  made  little  change  in 
the  cuftoms  of  Afia,  the  fame  manners  re- 
main as  are  read  of  two  thoufand  years 
ago;  and  the  language  retains  the  fame 
idiom  and  fublimity  of  expreffion. 

The  Perfians  write  like  the  Plebrews, 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  but  their  writers, 
who  are  exceedingly  expert,  fometimes 
range  their  lines  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
fo  that  on  one  leaf  the  writing  (hall  have 
ten  different  diredtions,  all  in  exadt  pro- 
portion, as  to  diflance  and  the  number  of 
words  and  lines  in  each. 
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While  Mr.  Hanway  remained  in  the 
camp,  he  was  wit  nets  to  feveral  acls  ot 
cruelty,  committed  by  Nadir.  He  had 
appointed  a certain  general,  governor  of  a 
province,  on  which  an  exorbitant  tax  had 
been  impofed,  to  be  levied  in  fix  months  : 
At  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  gover- 
nor was  fent  for  to  the  camp,  and  required 
to  produce  his  account ; He  did  fo ; but 
it  amounted  to  only  half  the  fum  demand- 
ed. The  Shah  told  him  he  had  embezzled 
the  other  half  of  the  money*. and  ordered 
the  executioners  to  baftinado  him  to  death. 
His  eftate,when  confifcated,fell  very  fhort 
of  the  demand,  and  his  fervants  were  or- 
dered to  come  into  the  Shah’s  prefence. 
He  inquired  of  them  if  there  was  any 
thing  left,  belonging  to  their  late  mafter. 
They  anfwered,  “ only  a dog  which 
being  brought  before  Nadir,  he  obferved 
that  the  animal  appeared  to  be  much  ho- 
nefter  than  his  mafter,  and  direfted  that 
he  fhould  be  led  through  the  camp,  from 
tent  to  tent,  and  beaten  with  fticks  j and 
wherever  he  expired,  the  mafter  of  the  tent 
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flioiild  pay  the  money  deficient.  The  dog 
was  accordingly  carried  to  the  tents  of  the 
minifters  fuccefiivelyj  who  immediately 
gave  fums  of  money,  according  to  their 
refpeclive  abilities,  to  procure  his  removal; 
and  the  whole  fum  demanded  was  raifed  in 
a few  hours.  ’ ' 

Soon  after  a man  was  executed  with  cir- 
cuinftances,  which  gave  Mr.  Hanway  a 
} <rt  fironger  imprefiion  of  the  Shah’s  cruel 
difpoliLLon.  1 lie  iiiajj  was  accufed  of  hav- 
ing made  greater  exactidns  in  his  employ- 
ment of  a tax-gatherer,  than  he  had  ac- 
counted for  to  the  Shah.  Being  condemn- 
ed to  death,  Nadir  faid  to  him,  “ I un- 
“ derftand  you  can  dance  well;  dance, 
“ and  I will  fave  your  life.”  The  man  be- 
gan immediately  to  dance,  in  tranfports  of 
joy ; but  the  Shah  ordered  the  executi- 
oner to  ftrike  him  on  the  legs,  which  pre- 
venting his  performance,  the  tyrant  cried, 
“ the  rafeal  dances  ill ; kill  him.” 

In  a little  time  Mr.  Hanway  obtained  a 
decree  of  the  Shah,  that  “ the  particulars 
‘‘  of  his  lofs  fiiould  be  delivered  to  Beh- 
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“ bud  Khan,  the  Shah’s  general,  now  at 
“ Aflrabad,  who  was  to  return  fuch  parts 
“ of  the  goods  as  could  be  recovered,  and 
“ make  up  the  deficiency  out  of  the  fe- 
“ quellered  eftates  of  the  rebels.”  This 
decree,  although  a fignal  mark  of  the  juf- 
tice  of  Nadir,  was  yet  ungrateful  to  oun? 
traveller,  becaufe  it  made  it  necefl'ary  foj. 
him  to  return  again  to  Aftrabad,  the  fcene, 
of  his  former  troubles;  but  his  zeal  fof 
the  caufe  in  which  he  had  embarked  ov-er- 
came  eveiy  obftacle. 

The  z.yth  of  March  he  fet  off  from  the 
camp.  The  fpring  being  already  advanced, 
the  brightneis  of  the  fky,  the  falls  of  wa-. 
ter  from  the  rocks,  the  llupendous  moun- 
tains, far  higher  than  any  he  had  feen  in 
Kurope,  riling  gradually  on«  above  ano- 
ther, fome  with  their  fummits  covered 
with  fnow,  and  others  concealing  their, 
heads  in  the  clouds,  .formed  a delightful 
fcene.  The  vines  were  full  of  fo]iage;  the 
orange  groves  perfumed  the  air  with  their 
fragrance,  and  the  gardens  were  in  full 
bloiiom.  AVhere  polieffion  is  infecure,. 
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and  the  hufbandman  knows  not  that  he 
Jhall  be  permitted  to  reap  the  fruit  of  what 
he  fows,  the  hand  of  induftry  is  never  very 
confpicuous  j “ but  here,”  fays  Mr.  Han- 
way,  nature,  with  a little  labour,  feem- 
“ ed  to  furnifh  all  that  was  needful  or 

pleafant.”  The  return  of  fpring  naturally^ 
cheers  the  mind : but  muft  have  been  par- 
ticularly delightful  to  one  whofe  winter 
had  been  attended  with  fuch  circumftances 
of  diftrefs. 

April  the  5th  he  arrived  at  Langarood, 
where  he  was  again  kindly  received  by 
Mr.  Elton,  and  remained  with  him  till  the 
firft  of  May,  when  he  left  that  place  to 
travel  by  land  through  the  province  of 
Mefanderan  to  Aftrabad.  There  were  in 
all  in  his  company  fix  perfons  well  armed. 
The  firft  evening,  they  were  benighted  and 
loft  their  way  in  a wood ; but  at  length, 
difcovering  a light,  they  made  towards  the 
place,  and  found  ^ the  houfe  barricadoed 
with  trees.  They  ufed  every  entreaty  to 
perfuade  the  mafter  of  it  to  condud  them 
on  their  journey  j but  theif  rhetoric  not 
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having  the  defired  efFedt,  they  proceeded, 
like  true  Perfians,  to  break  into  his  houfe, 
and  tying  a rope  to  one  of  his  arms  com- 
pelled him  to  fliew  them  the  way  j but  this 
outrage  being  the  elfecfl  of  mere  neceffity,  . 
Mr.  Hanway  took  care  to  reward  him  for 
his  trouble,  and  fent  him  home  again  when 
they  had  regained  their  path. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  two 
of  the  men  hired  to  condudl  the  baggage, 
through  fear  or  fome  worfe  caufe,  left  their 
loads  and  their,  company  in  a very  abrupt 
manner.  The  next  night,  while  the  horfes 
and  mules  were  at  pafture,  a wolf  of  a very 
extraordinar}'^  fize,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  made  his 
appearance  j but  being  driven  off  by  the 
guard,  he  contented  himfelf  with  killing 
a cow.  In  the  morning  they  came  up  with 
a detachment  of  fifty  foldiers,  the  com- 
mander of  which  very  courteoufly  offered 
his  fervice  as  a convoy,  which  Mr.  Han- 
way  was  very  ready  to  accept,  and  purfued 
his  journey  in  their  company. 
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As  they  advanced  further  in  the  pro- 
vince, the  peafants  grew  more  infolent. 
Mr.  Hanway  had  feparated:  from  the  of- 
ficer, and  had  obtained  of  him  ten  of  his 
company  as  a guard : and  now  the  villa- 
gers, many  of  whom  had  been  engaged  in 
the  late  infurredtion,  apprehenlive  that  the 
foldiers  had  orders  to  arreft  them,  took  to 
their  arms,  and  refufed  to  fupply  them  with 
any  provifions.  He,  however,  procured 
fome  food,  on  condition  that  the  foldiers 
fhould  remain  all  night  under  arms  in  the 
field,  where  he  himfelf  pitched  his  tent  j 
but  the  guards  left  their  convoy  in  the 
night,  contrary  to  their  engagement,  and 
proceeded  to  take  care  of  themfelves. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  flruck  their 
tents,  and,  to  avoid  the  exceffive  heats, 
determined  to  travel  only  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings.  At  Amul^  a city  fituate  at 
the  foot  of  that  part  of  mount  Taurus, 
where  Alexander  is  faid  to  have  encamped 
arid  refrefhed  his  army,  they  faw  the  ruins 
of  one  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Perfia,  and 
a palace  of  ftone,  which  Shah  Abas  the 
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Great  often  made  his  refidence.  Nadir 
Shah  had  eftablifhed  a manufaftory  at 
this  place  for  horfe  flioes,  and  other  works 
in  iron. 

Here  Mr.  Hanway  met  with  a writer 
who  had  retreated  with  him  before  the 
Turkuman  Tartars  from  Aftrabad,  from, 
whom  he  learned  that  Sadoc  Aga  and 
his  troops,  when  they  came  into  this 
place,  were  not  above  one  hundred  and 
lifty  in  number  j,  but.  as  the  admiral  had 
but  fxty  fighting  men  with  him,  they 
would  certainly  have  attacked  him  if  the 
town’s  people  had  not  magnified  his  force. 
That  Sadoc  Aga,  to  give  a,  formidable 
imprefllon  of  the  numbers  in  his  army, 
had  demanded  of  the  city  fifty  thoufand 
pairs  of  horfe  fhoes  j but  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  bravadoes,  the  rebels  were 
entirely  defeated. 

On  the  9th  Mr.  Hanway  arrived  at 
Balfrufh,  where  this  news  was  confirm- 
ed, and  he  was  further  informed  that  the 
people  of  Aftrabad.  had  fubmitted  very 
quietly  to  Sadoc  Aga,  the  rebel  governor, 

while 
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while  he  was  in  ftrength  ; but  that  he 
having  left  Ifmael  Beg,  a perfon  of  dif- 
tindtion,  as  their  governor,  upon  the  news 
of  the  rebels  being  defeated,  they  had 
feized  their  new  governor,  and  cutting 
holes  in  his  flefli,  they  fet  lighted  candles 
in  them,  and  in  that  ftate  led  him  naked 
about  the  market  place,  until  he  drop- 
ped down  dead,  with  fatigue  and  lofs  of 
blood.  Crtael  treatment  of  a man  whom 
their  own  adtions,  but  a few  weeks  before, 
had  teflified  they  thought  was  guilty* of 
no  crime  I 

On  the  13th  of  May,  leaving  Balfrufli, 
Mr.  Hanway  proceeded  on  his  journey, 
and  travelled  fbme  miles  on  the  great 
Caufeway,  made  by  Shah  Abas  the  Great, 
which  runs  near  three  hundred  Englilh 
miles.  They  palTed  by  feveral  temples  of 
the  ancient  Gebres,  or  worfhippers  of  fire 
(where  at  one  time  pofiibly  was  the  fame 
phaenomenon  as  at  Baku,)  and  alfo  the 
ruins  of  a palace  built  by  Shah  Abas,  far 
exceeding  in  grandeur  any  other  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Cafpian  Sea.  On  the  i6th 

they 
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tliey  reached  Aftrabad.  As  they  approadi- 
ed,  they  met  feveral  horfemen  carrying 
home  the  captured  peafants,  whofe  eyes 
had  been  ;cut  out ; the  blood  yet  running 
down  their  faces.  Near  the  entrance  into 
the  city  were  two  pyramids  of  ftone,  each 
of  forty  feet  high,  built  by  Nadir,  in  which 
were  niches,  the  greater  number  having 
human  heads  placed  in  them,  being  the 
heads  of  people  who  had  offended  the 
Shah,  and  had  been  executed  by  him  or 
his  officers. 

On  his  arrival  this  fecond  time  at  Al- 
trabad,  Mr.  Hanway  waited  on  Behbud 
Khan,  the  general,  to  whom  he  prefent- 
ed  the  decree  he  had  obtained  of  the 
Shah,  who  promifed  him  that  he  would 
caufe  it  to  be  executed  with  the  utmofl 
effeft.  He  was  feated  in  his  aivan  or 
tent,  with  a femicircle  of  foldiers  drawn 
up  below  him  judging  and  executing, 
in  a very  fummary  way,  the  rebels  who 
were  brought  before  him,  one  or  two  at 
a time.  After  a fhort  repaft,  a prifoner 
was  brought  who  had  two  large  logs  of 
A wood 
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wood  riveted  to  the  fmall  of  his  legs^ 
iind  a heavy  triangular  collar  of  wood 
about.' his  neck;  one  of  the  angles  being 
longer  than,  the  others,  ferved  a^  a hand- 
cuff to  his.  left  wrift,  fo  that  if  he  at- 
tempted to  reft  his  arm,  it  muft  prefs  on 
his  neck..  After  being  queftioned  for, 
fome  time  about  the  caravan  of  European 
cloths, , of  which  it  appeared  he  knew 
very  little,  the  general  .ordered  him  to  be 
^ 5 which  was  immediately 
performed  by  the  executioners  with  the 
utmoft  feverity,  as  if  it  was  intended  to 
kill  him,  and  the  ftene  was  clofed  with 
an  order, to  cut  out. his  eyes.,  Sadoc. Aga 
was  then  produced.  In  the  hour  of  his 
Ibort-lived  tprofperity,  while  he  w-as  a ge- 
neral of  the  rebel  troops,  .he  had  treated 
Ml.  Hanway  with  an  unbecoming  info-. 

^ed  was  his  appear- 
ance ! When  Mr.  Hanway  faw . him  Jaft, 
lie:  was  a youth  of  uncommon  vivacity, 
richly  dreffed,  and  full . of  mirth;  but 
now  his  garb  was  mean,  his  voice  . funk, 
and, his  . eyes  cut  -out  of  their  fockets.’ 

He 
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He  ex])reflecl  his  inab^ity  to  make  any' 
reftitutlon  of  the  property ; “ for  he  had 
“ been  deprived  of  every  thing.”  This 
iinfwer  the  general  returned,  by  an  order 
to  ftrlke  him  on  the  mouth,  which  was 
done  with  iuch  violence  that  the  blood 
gullied  out. 

Mr.  Hanway  might  now  liave  retorted 
on  fome  of  thefe  wretched  men,  the 
taunts  they  had  bellowed  on  him,  while 
he  was  in  their  power ; but  refentrnent 
was  not  a prevailing  paffion  in  liis  com- 
pofition ; His  humanity  led  him  to  con- 
fider  that  there  is  never  a proper  time  to 
infult  the  wretched ; and  he  took  his 
leave  in  filence,  having  his  heart  too  full 
to  .enjoy  this  kind  of  entertainment,  al- 
though he  could  perceive  the  general, 
judging  of  his  difpofition  by  his  own, 
imagined  the  feene  would  have  afforded 
him  pleafure. 

Whim  he  was  waiting  to  receive  the 
remains  of  the  cioths  as  they  were  found, 
he  was  witnefs  to  feveral  executions  of 
the  unfortunate  rebels,  which  were  con- 
ducted 
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clucfled  with  ver)i  little  ceremony : They 
were  led  to  a field  near  the  refidence  of 
the  military  judge,  and  being  made  to 
kneel,  blind-folded,  and  pronounce  the 
creed,  “ There  is  but  one  God  ; Mahomet 
“ is  his  prophet,  and  Ali  his  friend,”  the 
head  was  taken  off  with  the  motion  of 
a fabre  in  a thrufting  cut,  which  in  draw- 
ing back  completed  the  operation. 

The  payment  for  the  refl  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  goods,  over  and  above  what 
had  been  recovered,  being  made  very 
fiowly,  Mr.  Hanway  reprefented  to  the 
general  the  inconveniency  he  fuffered  by 
the  delay.  The  officer  acknowledged  that 
a part  of  the  money  had  been  approp  i' 
ated  to  the  Shah’s  ufe  •,  but  proffered 
him  fome  of  the  women  prifoners,  who 
might  be  fold  as  flaves,  in  part  of  pay- 
ment ; and  upon  his  refufal  to  accept  this 
kind  of  compenfation,  the  general  endea- 
-voured  to.  procure  of  him  a receipt  for  the 
amount,  and  to  give  his  bill  payable  in 
fifteen  days ; but  Mr’  Hanway  had  ex- 
perienced too  much  of  Perfian  infidelity^ 

to 
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to  fign  an  inflrument  which  might  be 
produced  agalnft  him  as  evidence  of  his 
having  received  complete  latisfaflion. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  having  obtained 
in  goods  and  money  eighty- five  per  centum 
of  the  onginal  value  of  his  caravan  j and 
Capt.  Woodrooffe  having  informed  him 
he  was  arrived  in  the  bay  with  the  fliip, 
he  left  Aflrabad,  and  embarked  on  his 
return. 

In  their  voyage  along  the  fouthern 
coafi;  of  the  Cafpian,  they  were  attacked 
by  feven  of  the  Ogurtjoy  pirate  boats. 
His  commifiion  from  his  Ruffian  part- 
ners prohibited  him  from  interfering  in 
any  thing  military ; but  fome  fliot  being 
fired  gave  the  pirates  fuch  an  idea  of 
their  great  guns,  that  they  defifted  and 
fled. 

When  Mr.  Hanway  arrived  at  Lan- 
garood  on  the  23d  of  July,  he  found  Cap- 
tain Elton  in  a very  bad  ftate  of  health. 
'He  ftaid  with  him  a week,*  and  then  fet 
offforRelhdi  but  the  feafon  being  very 
unhealthy,  he  was  feized  himfelf  with  a 

dan' 
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eliingerous  and  uncommon  fickncfs,  which 
detained  him  till  the  thirteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, when  he  left  Refhd,  and  em- 
barked at  Perebezar,  He  had  invefted 
the  whole  fum  recovered  by  virtue  of  the 
Shah’s  decree,  in  raw  filk,  which  he  had 
now  the  fatisfacflion  to  fee  fafe  on  board 
in  the  Cafpian ; and  after  a paiTage  of  j 3 
days  he  arrived  at  Yerkie.  Here  he  was 
vifited  by  the  commander  of  the  guard- 
fhip,  who  informed  himt  that  if  he  had 
any  other  goods  on  board,  but  fuch  as 
were  the  produce  of  Ghilan,  and  did  not 
declare  it,  the  law  made  it  death  to  the 
offender.  The  governor  of  Aftrachan  had 
been  informed,  or  pretended  fo",  that  there 
was  a plague  at  Caflian,  from  whence  mar  , 
nufaftured  Perfian  goods  were  wont  to 
be  brought  into  Ruffia ; and  to  prevent 
infedtion,  the  commander  required  the 
fliip’s  crew  to  come  on  fhore  on  a>fmaU 
uninhabited  ifland  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Volga,  and  a fire  being  made,  the 
furgeoh.and  his  attendants  took  the  wind- 
wajd’fide  of  them,  and  demanded  to  fee 

their 
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rtheir  breafts  : When  he  was  fatisfied  they 
Ihud  no  infed;ion,  their  letters  were  deli- 
vered to  him,  being  firft  dipped  in  vi- 
negar, and  dried  in  the  fmoke ; but  after 
waiting  till  the  nth  of  Odlober  in  very 
• cold  and  dangerous  weather,  they  had  the 
mortification  to  learn  that  they  were  or- 
■ dered  to  perform  a quarantine  of  fix  weeks 
on  the  Ifland  Caraza,  fituate  a little  way 
up  a branch  of  the  Volga,  towards  the 
eaft. 

The  quarantine  being  expired,  they 
were  required  to  flrip  themfelves  entirely 
naked  in  the  open  air,  and  go  through 
the  unpleafant  ceremony  of  having  each  a 
large  pail  of  w'arm  water  thrown  over  them 
before  they  were  permitted  to  depart: 
But  what  gave  Mr.  Hanway  the  moil 
uneafinefs  was,  to  know  that  he  fuffered  all 
this  delay  from  a jealoufy  of  his  undertak- 
ing ; and  to  hear  that  the  difpatches,  which 
he  had  fent  forward  in  one  of  the  Era- 
prefs’s  boats,  had  been  taken  by  the  Khal- 
Kiuck  pirates,  and  twelve  foldiers,  who 
were  the  guard,  put  to  death. 
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The  22nd  ‘of  November,  he  departed 
from  Aftrachan  for  St.  Peterfburgh.  The 
Volga  was  covered  with  ice,  fo  that  the 
paflage  to  Zaritzen  by  water  was  now 
obftrufted.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  travel  by  land  on  the  weftern  fide  of 
the  river,  and  reaching  Zaritzen  on  the 
eleventh  day  after,  arrived  at  Mofcow  the 
twenty-fecond  of  December.  Here  he 
received  letters,  acquainting  hhn  of  the 
death  of  a relation,  by  which  he  reaped 
certain  pecuniary  advantages,  rnuch  ex- 
ceeding any  he  could  expe6t  from  his 
engagement  in  the  Cafpian  affairs : Pro- 
“ vidence  was  thus  indulgent  to  me,”  fays 
lie,  “ as  if  it  meant  to  reward  me 'for 

the-fincerity  of  my  endeavours.”  The 
•diffance  between  Mofcow  and  St.  Peterf- 
burgh, as  already  mentioned,  is  487 
Englith  mile%  : yet  he  arrived  there  in 
three  days,  drawn  in  a fledge  over  the 
frozen  fnow.  The  road  is  marked  by 
rows  of  trees,  planted  about  twenty  yards 
afunder,  and  the  conveyance  is  fo  eafy  to 
the  traveller,  that  he  fi'ept  wliilft  they  tra- 
velled 
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veiled  near  feventy  miles.  On  the  firfb 
of  Januar}^  1745,  he  arrived  at  St.  Pe* 
terfburgh,  after  aA  abfence  of  a year  and 
fix  teen  weeks,  in  which  time  he  had  tra- 
velled about  five  thoufand  four  hundred 
Englilh  miles. 

After  Mr.  Han  way  left  Perfia,  Nadir 
Shah,  whole  cruelty  had  continued  to  in- 
creafe  with  his  years,  was  befet  with  re- 
bellions in  every  quarter  of  his  dominions ; 
his  own  relations,  to  whom  he  intrufled 
his  armies,  deferted  his  caufe,  and  his 
fituation  became  truly  dangerous.  The 
manner  of  his  death  has  been  difputed, 
but  the  following  is  Mr.  Hanway’s  ac- 
count of  it.  He  had  called  before  him 
fom'e  of  the  Oufbeg  and  Turkoman  Tar- 
tars, who  compofed  part  of  his  army,  and 
having  fworn  them  to  fecrecy  and  obedi- 
ence, he  difclofed  his  defign  of  putting 
to  the  fword  all  the  Perfians  in  his  camp 
the  following  night. 

A Georgian  Have,  in  Nadir’s  tent, 
overheard  fome  part  of  the  conference, 
and  difeovered  it  to  fome  of  the  princi- 
pal 
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pal  Perfian  officers.  In  fuch  an  extre- 
mity, the  only  refolution  to  be  taken 
was  that  Nadir  fhould  die : Salib  Beg, 
an  officer  of  great  intrepidity,  comman- 
der of  the  body  guard  of  Aflhars,  offer- 
ed his  fervice,  and  demanded  only  four 
chofen  men  to  affift.  A few  hours  be- 
fore the  fignal  was  to  be  given  for  the 
intended  maffacre,  Salib  Beg  and  his 
followers,  under  pretence  of  urgent  bufi- 
nefs,  paffed  the  guard  and  rufhed  into 
Nadir’s  tent.  When  they  approached, 
he  drew  his  'fabre,  and  demanded  what 
bufmefs  they  had.  Salib  Beg  made  no 
anfwer,  but  (truck  him  with  his  fabre  : 
The  blow  was  aimed  at  his  head,  but 
fell  on  the  (houlder.  Nadir  killed  two 
of  the  foldiers,  and  was  retiring  out  of 
the  tent  when  he  fell  over  the  cords.  The 
tyrant  cried,  “ Have  mercy,  and  I will 
“ forgive  you  all;’’  to  which  the  officer 
replied,  “ You  have  (liewn  no  mercy  to 
“ others,  therefore  merit  none  yourfelf  5’* 
and  gave  him  a mortal  wound. 
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*riic  T3,rtiirs,  to  whom  JSTsdir  htiJ  cilvvtiys 
been  partial,  no  looner  heard  of  his  death, 
than  tliey  made  a general  attack  on  the 
Perfians:  before  day-light  five  thoufand 
men  were  deftroyed  j and  the  army  fepa- 
rated,  after  a continued  campaign  of 
eighteen  years.  ^ 

It  is  a curiofity  natural  to  the  mind  to 
inquire  the  fate  of  Elton,  who  preceded 
Mr.  Hanway  in  the  voyage  to  Perfia, 
and,  by  his  abilities,  obtained  the  confi- 
dence and  fupport  of  the  Shah. 

Nadir’s  death  did  not  quite  quafli  thd  ' 
hopes  of  Captain  Elton;  although  his 
being  a favourite,  had  created  him  many 
enemies.  The  peafants  of  Ghilan  at- 
tempted to  aflaflinate  him,  and  a ball 
fired  from  a fecret  hand,  palled  through 
his  coat,  but  he  efcaped,  and  fiirvived, 
under  the  protedlion  which  his  abilities 
procured  him  from  AH  Kouli,  Nadir’s 
nephew  and  fucceflbr.  After  his  death, 
a\  no  king  whom  they 
thought  proper  to  obey,  the  elders  of 
Gillian  took  the  people  under  their 
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in  form  of  an  ariftocracy.  Captain  El- 
ton, who  knew  thefe  men  meant  no  good 
.to  him,  refufed  to  obey  them,  and,  fliut- 
ticg  himfelf  up  in  his  houfe,  determined 
to  oppoie  them.  Not  having  fufiicient 
ilrength,  he  capitulated  with  JIahdgee 
GemaU  their  chief,  for  the  fafety  of  his 
,perfon  andefFcLls  i but  the  faithlefs  Hahd- 
gee,  feized  his  eifefts  xind  condemned  him 
to  be  hanged.  He  was  being  led  to  exe- 
cution, when  news  arrived  that  one  of 
the  chief  captains  in  the  elders’  army  was 
gone  over  to  Mahommed  Haffan  their 
enemy.  This  threw  every  thing  into  con- 
fufion ; the  elders  were  obliged  to  fly, 
and  they  carried  Elton  along  with  them. 
It  was  hoped  this  change  in  .their  affairs 
would  have  awakened  fome  pity  in  the 
breafls  of  the  elders,  and  that  Captain 
Elton  would  have  efcaped  4 but  they 
were  incapable  of  commiferation,  and 
he  was  .fhot  by  their  orders  in  April, 

1751* 

Thus  fell  this  -enterprifmg  Engliihman, 
whofe  whole  life  was  a fcene  of  ftrange 

adventures. 
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adventures,  and  whofe  extenfive  mind 
had  formed  a plan,  and  even  proceeded 
to  execute  it,  for  introducing  the  manu- 
faflures  of  England  into  the  furthefl: 
parts  of  Perfia;  a country  fo  remote,  fo 
difficult  of  accefs,  and  at  that  time  fo 
fhook  and  difturbed  by  intefline  war  and 
commotion ! 

It  comes  not  within  the  limits  of  this 
dcfign,  intended  to  convey  to  poflerity 
fome  idea  of  the  intrepidity,  perfeverance, 
and  addrefs  of  Mr.  Hanway,  to  defcrlbe 
more  minutely  the  prefent  Hate  of  the 
empire  of  Perlia,  and  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants.  If  what  is  here  men- 
tioned fhall  awake  the  curio/ity  of  the 
reader,  he  may  find  it  agreeably  fatif- 
fied  by  recurring  to  the  travels  them- 
felves;  and  the  learned  fludent  will  ac-' 
company  him  with  peculiar  pleafure  in 
his  journey  over  tliis  truly  claffic  ground, 
the  feat  of  arts,  of  arms,  and  the  theatre 
of  noble  events,  from  the  earlieft  traces 
of  time.  However,  as  Naclu'  Shah 
makes  a principal  figure  in  this  relation, 
E 2 I have 
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I havie  here  added  fome  of  the  leading 
features  of  his  charafter,  in  Mr.  Han- 
way ’s  own  words ; which  may  ferve  as  a 
fpecimen  of  his  flyle  in  this  difficult  fpe- 
■cies  of  compofition. 

“ Nadir  was  an  Affhar ; his  face  was 
“ rounder,  and  his  nofe  lefs  inclined  to 
“ the  Roman,  than  the  Perfians  generally 
are.  His  hair  was  black;  his  eyes  large 
“ and  expreffive ; his  forehead  high ; and 
“ his  complexion  fwarthy.  His  body  was 
robuft  ; and  his  ftature  about  fix  feet ; 
his  fhoulders  were  round.  His  whole 
countenance  and  perfon  were  awful,  par- 
ticularly  when  he  fpoke. 

“ His  voice  was  fo  ftrong  and  fono- 
**  rous,  as  to  be  audible  to  an  incredible 
diftance ; and  the  effeft  it  had  upon 
“ his  own  foldiers,  as  well  as  an  enemy, 
" when  he  gave  his  commands  in  the  field 
“ of  battle,  proved  one  great  ftep  to  his 
“ advancement  to  the  regal  power. 

“ As  he  had  no  turn  to  contemplation, 
“ his  fpirits  were  free  and  untired  by  any 
“ refledions  but  what  immediately  arofe 
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“ from  his  emploj'ments  in  the  field.  FTe 
“ was  far  advanced  in  life  before  he  had 
“ learnt  to  read ; nor  did  any  part  of  his 
knowledge  depend  the  lead  on  books. 

“ He  treated  comirton  men,  and  de- 
“ linquents  of  the  higheft  rank,  without 
“ much  diftiindion  of  perfons.  It  was  no 
“ unufual  fight  in  the  chancery,  to  fee 
“ thofe  who  had  been  the  day  before 
“ bafbnadoed.  almoft  to  death,  whofe  eyes 
“ had  been  put  out,  or  their  nofc  cut  off, 
“ yet  brought  before  him  to  be  further 
“ queftioned.  Upon  thefe  occafions,  they 
“ have  often  funk  down  through  pain  or 
“ want  of  reft  j and  thefe  miferable  objects 
“ have  been  alfo  obliged  to  travel  with  the 
‘‘  camp. 

“ The  avarice  of  this  tyrant  was  not 
“ lefs  remarkable  than  his  cruelty.  Sen- 
“ fible  of  his  predominant  vice,  his  great- 
“ eft  officers  greedily  amaffed  riches,  as  the 
“ fureft  means  of  their  prefervation ; 
“ though  it  frequently  happened,  thofe 
“ very  riches  were  the  caufe  of  their  de- 
“ ilruction.  Having  been  often  challenged 
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to  anfvver  for  their  corruption,  feveral 
“ of  the  moft  confiderable  amongft  them 
“ at  length  refolved  to  keep  a regular 
“ account  of  all  prefents  they  received, 
“ that  in  cafe  of  need  they  might  produce 
“ it  j but  flill  it  was  a misfortune  to 
“ polTefs  any  money  j for  Nadir  feldom 
thought  he  had  got  their  all.  Shew  and 
“ equipage  is  a favourite  pafTion  among 
“ the  Perfians,  yet  1 obferved  the  gover- 
“ nors  who  caine  to  anfwcr  for  their  con- 
“ duct,  and  other  great  officers,  chofe  to 
“ walk  on  foot  in  the  camp,  rather  than 
“ appear  in  any  circumftanccs  of  affiuence. 
“ As  to  the  officers  of  rank,  they  imagined 
“ their  fccurity  confilted  in  refufmg  pre- 
“ fents. 

“ Much  may  be  alleged  for  the  fuipi- 
“■  cious  turn  which  he  took;  for  the  Per- 
“ fians  are  as  gentle,  foft,  and  perfuafive 
“ in  their  manners,  as  they  are  full  of 
“ cunning  and  deceit.  They  are  polite, 
**  and  affect  condefcenfion  to  itrangers  or 
“ guefts  ; but  where  they  have  any  power 
“ or  authority,  their  deportment  is  felfilh, 

“ haughty 
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haughtv,  and  inlblent : To  this  we  mar 
**  add  a llvong  propenfity  to  rebellion. 

“ From  his  earlieil  life  Nadir  had  an  ex- 
perimental  knowledge  of  them,  in  all 

“ their  feveral  ranks  and  conditions  j and 

» 

“ feemed  now  to  have  adopted  as  an  in- 
variable  maxim,  that  t]>ey  conkl  be 
“ ruled  only  with  a rod  ot  iron. 

“ A certain foldlcr had  oftendllllnguiihed 
“ himfelf  in  the  field  of  battle;  Flis  fklll 
“ in  the  ufe  of  the  fabre  was  not  lefs  ex- 
traordinary  than  his  corporal  flrength, 
“ and  he  was  at  length  made  a Khan. 
“ Nadir  caft  a jealous  eye  on  this  perfon  ; 

as  if  he  meant  to  try  his  virtue,  he  gave 
“ him  the  charge  of  a beautiful  girl,  to- 
“ be  carried  to  his  brother  Ibrahim  Khan. 
“ On  the  way  he  debauched  herj  and 
“ Ibrahim  difeovering  the  indignity,  font 
“ her  back  to  his  brother.  It  is  eafy  to 
“ imao-lne  that  Nadir  would  refent  the 

O 

“ affront  alfo ; in  Ihort,  he  vowed  to  Ihed 
‘‘  the  blood  of  the  offender.  Riza  Kouli 
Myrza,  then  in  high  favour  with  his 
E 4 “ father. 
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“ father,  had  a’ very  particular  regard  for 
this  officer;  he  attended  the  prifoiier 
before  the  Shah’s  pavilion,  pleaded  his 
“ caufe,  and  obtained  his  pardon.  ‘Nadir, 
“ for  the  fake  of  his  vow,  ordered  a bit  of 
“ the  offender’s  ear  to  be  cut  off.  This, 
however,  was  but  a temporary  reprieve: 
*'  Soon  after  he  was  fent  to  burn  a Turk- 
“ illi  village;  but  before  it  was  poffible 
for  him  to  arrive  there,  he  was  recalled, 
“ and  queflioned  why  he  had  not  performed 
“ his  orders;  and  after  feveral  imperious 
“ infults.  Nadir  commanded  that  he  flrould 
“ be  ftrangled.  Before  the  bow-ftring  w^as 
“ thrown  about  his  neck,  he  made  a fign, 
“ as  if  he  had  fomething  of  importance 
“ to  communicate;  and,  as  is  ufual  in 
“ fuch  cafes,  a fufpenfion  was  permitted. 

Bhe  Khan  availed  himfelf  of  this  in- 
“ terval,  to  plunge  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  executioners and,  feizing  the  fabre 
“ of  one  near  him,  rulhed  fonvard  towards 
the  Shah,  who  rofe  from  his  feat,  and 
retired  before  his«encmy.  The  attend- 
ants 
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ants  near  the  royal  pavilion  Interpofcd, 
“ and  killed  the  delinquent,  but  not  be- 
“ fore  he  had  flain  three  of  them. 

“ No  part  of  Nadir’s  charafter  was  more 
“ diflinguiOied,  than  that  of  a general ; 
“ he  lived  in  the  field  in  the  feveral  cha- 
“ raiflers  of  a peafant,  a captive,  a fer- 
“ vant,  a robber,  a foldier,  a general,  and 
“ a king.  Enured  to  a militaiy  life,  he 
“ acquired  a ftrong  inclination  for  that 
“ variety  which  a continued  change  of 
“ place  is  apt  to  create.  The  intrepidity 
“ which  he  poffefled  in  fo  eminent  a de- 
“ gree,  is' a dazzling  quality  among  men 
“ profeffing  arms ; but  fuccefs  eftabliflied 
“ his  character  as  an  able  and  fortunate 
“ general. 

“ His  quicknefs  of  obfervation  wEere 
his  forces  were  w'eakeft,  and  his  pre- 
“ fence  of  mind  in  fuccouring  them,  ever 
“ gave  him  a wonderful  fuperiority  over 
“ his  enemies.  His  refolution  feemed  to 
“ infpire  his  people  with  a determined 
“ purpofe  to  conquer  or  die ; nor  did  his 
officers  ever  behave  ill  with  impunity. 
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“ In  aflion,  he  generally  tired  many  horfes, 
“ being  never  long  miffing  where  his  pre- 
“ fence  was  needful.  Upon  thefe  occalions 
“ he  was  wont  to  addrefs  his  men  in  fuch 
“ familiar  terms,  as  feemed  to  demonft-rate 
“ an  opinion  that  a foldier  will  not  per- 
form  his  duty  well,  when  he  has  no  re- 
“ gard  for  his  general.  He  found  it  in- 
difpcnfably  neeeffary  to  keep  his  army 
“ in  motion,  to  prevent  thofe  confpiracies, 
“ for  which  a great  part  of  his  foldiers 
“ were  always  lipej  by  this  means  alfo,. 
“ the  people  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
“ empire  were  kept  in  awe,  and  he  was 
“ ready  to  oppofe  the  invafion  of  his 
“ neighbours,  or  to  make  conquefts. 

“ As  he  enjoyed  great  health,  and  was 
enured  to  exercife,  his  activity  w^as  hard- 
“ ly  to  be  exceeded.  He  feldom  placed 
“ a confidence  that  was  unneceflary,  or 
‘‘  expofed  himfelf  to  a danger  that  was 
avoidable.  In  the  conduct  of  his  wars, 
“ he  ever  preferred  ilratagems  to  force. 
**  His  marches  were  always  amazingly  ra- 
pid,  and  his  progrefs  fo  irregular,  and 

‘‘  contrary 
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contrary  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  war, 
“ that  he  confounded  his  enemies.  In  the 
“ height  of  his  grandeur  he  would,  upon 
“ any  emergency,  out  march  his  baggage, 
“ and  fuffer  any  hardfliip  incident  to  a 
“ common  foldier.  Thus  he  often  defeat- 
“ ed  the  belt  laid  fchemes  of  his  enemies, 
“ and  attacked  them  where  they  were  leaft 
“ able  to  defend  themfelves.  Yet  in  mat- 
“ ters  of  the  greateft  moment,  his  refolu- 
“ tions  were  generally  lb  quick,  and  fur- 
“ pairing  ordinary  apprehenfions,  that  it 
“ feem-ed  doubtful  whether  they  were  the 
“ effefts  of  a folid  judgment,  or  a blind 
“ temerity.  Under  the  difficulties  in  which 
“ he  w'as  often  involved,  ir-Tefolut ion  feem- 
“ ed  to  be  what  he  dreaded  moft ; nor  did 
“ he  dare  to  alk  advice,  left  he  fliould- 
“ weaken  the  fuperiority  by  which  he  go- 
“ verned.” 

Such  is  our  traveller’s  characfter  of  this 
extraordinary  tyrant.  The  plunder  taken 
by  his  troops  in  1739,  when  the  general 
Nizam  al  Muloch  invited  him  to  invade 
Indoftan,  w^as  eftimated  at  the  amazing 
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fum  of  one  hundred  and  feventy  one  mil- 
lions fterling.  In  the  London  Gazette, 
this  eflimate  is  corroborated, 

, IT  Was  Mr.  Hanway’s  wifh  to  quit  St. 
Peterfburgh,  and  come  to  England  much 
fooner  than  he  did  ; and  the  frequent  dif- 
appointments  that  happened  to  prevent  his 
returning  to  his  native  country  ' increafed 
his  defire  of  feeing  it. 

The  9th  of  July,  1750,  he  left  *St. 
Peterfburgh,  and  pafled  by  Peterhoff',  a 
palace  built  by  Peter  the  Great,  on  an 
eminence  on  the  fouth  fnle  of  the  Gulph 
.of  Finland,,  thirty  five  werfts  from  St.  Pe- 
terfburgh. Faffing  the  gulph  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  dry-dock,  con- 
trived by  Peter,  at  Cronfladt,  fo  large  as 
to  receive  fourteen  fliips  of  the  line,  to 
build  or  repair  in  the  dry,  and  afterwards 
to  float  them  by  letting  in  the  water. 
On  the  1 5th  he  embarked  in  a yacht  be- 
longing to  Dantzig,  and  in  three  days  ar- 
rived at  Revel,  the  capital  of  Eftonia. 
On  the  24th  he  came  to  Dantzig,  where 
he  was  very  politely  received  by  Mr.  Gib- 

fon. 
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fbn,  then  refident  from  the  King  of  Great 
Britain ; he  (laid  a week  at  Dantzlg,  and, 
having  bought  a chariot,  paffed  through 
Pruffian  Pomerania,  to  Berlin.  Here  were 
feveral  perfons  of  learning  and  abilities, 
particularly- Voltaire  ; Baron  Polnitz,  au- 
thor of  the  Memoir^  known  by  his  name;, 
Pillotier,  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Celts ; and  Lieberkyn,  phyfician  to  the. 
King  of  Pruffia. 

Lieberkyn  was  a man  after  Mr.  Ham- 
way’s  own  heart-.  His  great  abilities  ancP 
difinterefted  pradice,.  his  humanity  to  his 
patients,  and  his  great  charity  to  the  poor, 
had  made  him  univerfallyrefpefted.  Thefe 
good  qualities  naturally  led  Mr.  Hanway 
to  feek  the  Dodor’s  friendfhip,  which  he 
attained.  Here  was  alio  h/Ir.  Schmidt,  the 
engraver,,  a fubje£t  of  the  King  of  Pruffia, 
whom  he  brought  with  him  to  Berlin  from 
Paris,  and  who  in  his  art  had  hardly  a 
fuperior. 

Mr.  Hanway,  when  he  had  viewed  the 
curiofities  of  Berlin,  went  to  Charlotteia- 
berg,  and  Potfdam,  and  faw  the  gardens 
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and  apartments  of  Sans  Souci,  a fmall  pa* 
lacei  then  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  Kin^. 
The  2 3 cl  of  Auguft  he  left  Potfdam  and 
came  to  Wittenburg,  in  the  Eleftorate  of 
Saxony,  famous  for  its  manufa<flory  of 
coarfe  cloths ; and  palling  through  Anna- 
burgh,  and  Grofshagn,  came  to  Drefden, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Electorate  ; from 
Drefden  he  came  to-  the  eaftle  of  MeilTen, 
in  which  is  the  porcelaine  manufactory. 
The  workmen,  who  are  about  feven  thou- 
fand,  are  all  confined  as  prifoners.  The 
ealtle  is  impenetrable  to  any  but  the  per- 
fons  immediately  employed,  and  the  I'e-^ 
cret  of  mixing  and  preparing  the  ingredi- 
dients  is  known-  to  but  very  few  even  of 
thefc;  Palling  through  Ii,eiplig,  he  came 
to  Magdeburg  3 from  tlience  to  Wolfen- 
buttle,  the  next  day  to  Brunfwick,  and 
from  thence  tO'  Hanover,.,  the  palace  of 
Herenhaulen,  which  is  commonly  recom- 
mended'to  the  attention  of  travellers,  he 
found' very  Ihort  of  his  expectation.  The 
building  is  by  no*  means  grand ; but  the 
garden  may  be  admired.  In  it  is  a jet 
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d’eau,  erc^ed  by  an  Englifliman,  wlilch 
throws  the  water  feventy  feet  high.  Sep- 
tember the  13th  he  left  Hanover,  and 
pairing  through  Zell,  WeiflendorfF,  and. 
Zoehrendorff,  came  to  Hamburgh,  where 
he  met  with  many  factors  with  whom  he 
had  been  connected  in  a mercantile  line, ' 
particularly  Mr.  Bofanquet,  Mr.  Hanbury, 
and  Mr.  Thornton,  deputy  governor  of  the 
Britilh  company.  After  ftaying  at  Ham- 
burc^h  about -three  weeks,  he  went  to  Bre^  . 
men,  intending  to  go  on  to  Embden;  but 
the  weather  being  unfavourable  for  travel- 
ling, he  determined  to  make  the  beft  of 
his  way  to  Amfterdam.  October  the  i6tii 
he  left  Amfterdam,  and  went  by  water 
from  Haerlem  to  Leyden,. and  from  Leyden 
to  the  Hague  ; pafling  through  Rotterdam, 
he  went  in  a yacht  to  Helvoet,  and,  after 
a paflage  of  twenty-two  hours  from  Hel- 
voetlluys, .'landed  at  Harwich  the  aStk  of 
October,  1750,  after  an  abfence  from  his 
native,  country  of  near  eight  years. 
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IT  was  Mr.  tianway’s  conflant  practice, 
from  his  early  youth,  to  commit  to  writing 
not  only  every  occurrence  of  moment,  but 
his  thoughts  on  it  at  the  time  : In  the 
rougli  journal  of  his  travels  there  is  a fliort 
reflection  on  the  pleafure  he  felt  in  being 
once  more  fafe  landed  on  his  native  fliore ;; 
and  in.  a fair  tranfcript  of  the  journal,, 
feemingly  made  with  intention  to  be  print- 
ed, this  reflection  is  much  amplified,  and 
concluded-  withifome  ftanzas  of  the  Ode 
written  by  Mr.  Addifon,,on  his  return  from 
his  travels,  which  T cannot  forbear  addins: 
here,-  although  fo  well  known. 


How  are  thy  fervants  bleft,  O Lord  ! . 

How  fure  is  their  defence  ! 

Eternal  Wifdom  is  their  guide,. 

Their,  help.  Omnipotence. . 

♦ 

In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote. 
Supported  by  thy  care; 

Through  burning  climes  I pafs’d  unhurt. 
And  breath’d  in  tainted  air. 
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In  midil  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 
Thy  goodnefs  I’ll  adore. 

And  praife  thee  for  thy  mercies  paft. 
And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

Mv  life,  if  thou  preferv’ft  my  life. 

Thy  facrifice  fliall  be  ; 

And  death,  if  death  muft  be  my  dooin^ 
Shall  join  my  foul  to  theUi 
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THERE  never  was  a truer  patriot 
than  Mr.  Hanway  The  love  of  his  na- 
tive country  he  carried  with  him  where- 
cver  he  went  ; and  he  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  himfclf  of  the  events 
which  palled  in  it.  Nothing  that  hap- 
pened among  his  friends  was  indifferent 
to  him  ; and  he  at  laQ:  relinquitlied  a 
lucrative  line  of  trade,  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, that  he  might  ‘ confult  his  01071 
healthy  ajut  do  as  much  good  to  hi?nfelf 
‘ and  others  as  he  mas  able.'  ‘ You  know, 
my  dear * fays  he,  in  a letter  writ- 

ten from  Peterfburgh  to  a moft  inti- 
mate friend  in  London,,  ‘ that  it  is  only 
‘ the  defire  of  gaining  fomewhat,  to  make 
‘ the  evening  of  my  life  comfortable,  in 
‘ my  native  land,  which  keeps  me  here. — ■ 
I covet  no  more  than  I can  enjoy  ^ 
‘ What  lliould  detain  me  an  eager  TOtary 
‘ of  fortune,  who  am  drooping  under  ill 
health,  languifhing  for  a life  of  reafon, 

‘ and  vvifliing  to  lay  down  my  head  in 
‘ peace  whenever  my  hour  fliall  come  .? 

. I not  deftincd  to  die  a martyr 

^ here 
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^ here  to  the  Perfian  trade,  I will  fct  off 
‘ Coon  for  my  dear  country,  and  my 
‘ much-loved  friends.* 

He  had  now  attained  his  wifh,  and 
the  reader  muft  take  his  leave  of  him  as 
a traveller*.  The  reft  of  his  life,  with  the 
exception  of  two  fhort  intervals,  was 
fpent  in  England,  in  a continued  courfe 
of  good  acftions,  purfued  with  fuch  afti- 
duity,  that  this  latter  part  of  it  was  hardly 
lefs  aiftive,  though  certainly  lefs  expofcd 
to  danger,  than  the  former* 

When  Mr.  Hanway  arrived  in  London, 
he  went  to  live  at  the  houfe  of  his  fifter, 
then  Mrs.  Townfend,  in  the  Strand, 
where  apartments  had  been  prepared  for 
him  ; and  his  mercantile  affairs  being 
clofed,  he  lived  here  as  a private  gen- 
tleman. His  fortune  was  fmall ; but  it 
was  fuflicient  to  fatisfy  all  his  wants,  and 
afford  a portion  to  alleviate  real  diftrefs, 
when  it  came  to  his  notice.  His  car- 
riage, which  was  of  the  kind  called  a 
Snioy  from  its  holding  but  one  perfon, 
was  ornamented  with  his  motto,  “■  never 

“ de/jjairt*. 
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dcfpairy''  and  the  device  of  a man  juft 
efcaped  from  a ftorm  at  fea,  on  a defolate 
coaft,  as  defcribed  in  page  (40.)  His. 
time  was  palTed  in.  arranging  the- materials 
for  a publication  of  his  Travels;,  in 
tranfafting  the  bufinefs  of  his  brother 
Thomas,  (who  was  now  Captain  of  the 
Wind  for,  and  had  diftinguilhcd  him- 
felf  in  fevcral  engagements),  and  in  ads. 
of  kindnefs  and  beneficence  fuUed  to  his 
income. 

He  chofe  to  print  his  Travels  at  his 
own  expence,  that  he  might  not  lead  a 
bookfeller  into  an  engagement  to  his 
lofs,  and  engaged  fome  of  the  beft  artifts 
of  the  time  to  engrave  the  charts  and 
maps,  w'hich  he  had  procured  abroad, 
and  to  defign  and  engrave  fome  of  the 
principal  events  that  happened  to  him 
ia  the  courfe  of  his  travels.  The  print' 
ing  and  engraving  coft  him  feveii  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  firft  edition  of  twelve 
iiudred  copies,  in  fbur  quarto  volumes, 
was  publiflied  in  January,  iys3,  and  re- 
ceived with  univerfal  approbation;  and 

wheti 


wlien  the  concurrent  tefllmony  of  men  of 
taftc  and  learning  had  given  the  work 
the  ftamp  of  merit,  he  clofed  with  an 
offer  made  him  by  Mr.  A.  Millar,  the 
bookfcller,  for  the  ‘ fale  of  the  copy-right. 
Mr.  Millar  publilhed  a fecond  edition  in 
two  large  quarto  volumes,  and  after  that 
a third  and  fourth  editions  were  printed 
and  fold.  Lady  Germain,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  this  work,  prefented  him  with 
fifty  guineas,  as  a dedication  fee. 

The  clofe  application  he  had  beftowed 
on  this  favourite  obje6t  having  confider- 
ably  impaired  his  health,  which  at  the 
bell  was  but  indifferent,  and  made  fome 
relaxation  neceflfary  ; as  foon  as  he  had 
difpofed  of  his  intereft  in  his  bodk,  and' 
fent  copies  to  fome  of  his  friends  abroad, 
he  went  to  pafs  a few  weeks  at  Tunbridge 
Wells.  The  waters,  and  the  amufements 
of  the  place,  were  of  great  fervice  to  him  j 
and  his  health  being  confiderably  recruit- 
ed, in  the  beginning  of  September  he  let 
out  on  a journey  to  Paris.  He  ftaid  at 
Paris  about  a month,  and  having  viewed 
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the  curiofities  of  that  city,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring palaces,  returned  Jeifurely  to 
London,  by  way  of  Lifle,  Bruffels,  Ant- 
werp, and  thence  to  Amfterdam. 


NATURALIZATION  OF  THE  JEWS.  ' 

WHILST  he  w^as  oh  this  tour  of 
amufement  and  information,  the  sreat 
queftion  relative  to  the  expediency  of 
naturalizing  the  Jews  came  to  be  agitated: 
A bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  for  the 
purpofe : It  became  the  reigning  fubjeft 
of  converfation  in  all  parties  ; the  public 
prints  w'ere  full  of  arguments  on  one  fide 
or  the  other,  and  the  clamour  fpredd 
itfelf  abroad  wherever  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  refide  or  to  trade.  Mr.  Han- 
way  thought  it  a duty  to  take  a part  in 
this  popular  queftion ; and  having  re- 
duced his  arguments  againft  the  bill  for 
naturalization  into  WTiting,  he  fent  the 
mahufcript  to  London  to  be  printed. 

The 
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'The  dirpute  continuing  to  increafe,  lie 
.fent  over  a fecond  edition,  with  fome 
•fmall  additions  made  to  it  at  Amfterdam, 
which  alfo  was  printed  here. 

In  Oftober  he  arrived  in  England,  and 
went  again  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  the 
waters  of  which  had  done  him  fuch  fer- 
vice.  At  this  place  he  prepared  for  the 
prefs  his  “ Review  of  the  propofed  Natu- 
ralhation  of  the  Jeivs,''  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  prove,  from  feripture, 
from  the  ancient  and  modern  eftablifh- 
ment  of  that  people,  and  the  commercial 
^yftem  between  this  kingdom  and  foreign 
nations  ; that  to  give  the  Jews  the  right 
of  natural  born  fubjedts,  would  be  highly 
-impolitic ; And  this  afterwards  proved 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  legiflature ; for 
though  the  bill  palTed  into  an  aft,  26 
Oeo.  II.  cap.  26,  it  lived  only  a few 
months,  being  repealed  the  very  next 
feflion. 

The  queflion  is  now  almoft  forgotten ; 
but  it  may  be  worthy  the  confideration 
■of  the  ferious,  and  perhaps  an  argument 

in 
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m favour  of  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion* 
that  the  Jews  have  never,  in  any  part  of 
the  world  where  they  have  been  difperfed, 
been  incorporated  with  the  natives;  but 
remain  to  this  day,  however  feparated 
from  their  brethren,  a diftindl:  and  pe- 
culiar people.  The  fentence  originally 
denounced  againft  them,  that  they  fhould 
be  removed  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  ' 
“ earth,  and  become  an  ajtonijhment,  a 
“ proverb,  and  a bye-word  amongjt  all 
“ nations f ftill  remains  in  its  fulled; 
force. 

It  was  this  fpirited  oppofition  to  an 
impolitic  law,  which  even  the  mod  in- 
telligent among  the  Jews  themfelves 
thought  inexpedient,  that  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Mr.  Hanway’s  celebrity  as  a 
public  fpirited  man. 


PLAN 
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PLAN  FOR  AN-  UNIFORM  PAVEMENT 
OF  THE  STREETS. 

ABOUT  this  time  (1754),  Mr.  John 
Spranger,  a gentleman  of  Covent  Garden, 
formed  the  outline  of  a plan  for  Paving 
the  Streets  of^  the  City  and  Liberty  of 
Wefiminjler  in  an  uniform  manner,  wliicli 
he  publiflied. 

Some  regulation  of  the  pavements 
throughout  the  metropolis  had  long  been 
thought  abfolutely  neceflary  ; for  the 
form,  and  level,  and  the  quality  of  the 
materials  within  every  parifo  or  diflria:, 
were  left  to  tlie  difcretion  of  a few  in- 
habitants, who  took  the  lead  in  their  re- 
fpedive  diftrids,  and  in  foine  places  all 
form  and  regularity  ivere  loft,  by  negled- 
ing  to  repair  the  defeds  as  they  were  oc-. 
cafioned,  or  by  repairing  them  in  an  im- 
proper manner. 

Ever  attentive  to  the  public  intereft, 
in  December  1754,  Mr.  Hanway  pub  • 
iilhcd  his  Letter  tu  Mr.  Spranger, 
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« on  his  excellent  Propofals  for  Pavings 
“ Cleanfingi  and  Lighting  the  Sh’eets  of 
“ Wejlminjlery  SHcP  in  which  after  mak- 
ing obfervations  on  the  good  efFedts  likely 
to  accrue  from  fuch  a plan,  drawm  from 
experience  in  other  countries  ; he  pro- 
ceeds to  recommend  the  writing  up  the 
names  of  ftreets, — the  removal  of  bulks, 
and  other  obftrudfions,— fixing  water- 
trunks  againft  the  houfes — and  points  out 
the  manner  of  conftrudting  kennels, — the 
formation  of  footways, — regulation  of 
figns,  &c. 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  convey  to  a per- 
fon  who  has  not  feen  the  ftreets  of  this 
metropolis  before  they  were  uniformly 
paved,  a tolerable  idea  of  their  incon- 
venience and  imfeemlinefs : The  carriage- 
ways were  full  of  cavities,  which  har- 
boured water  and  filth.  The  figns  ex- 
tending on  both  fides  the  way  into  the 
flreets,  at  unequal  diftances  from  the 
houfes,  that  they  might  riot  intercept 
each  other,  greatly  obftrucTied  the  view, 
and,  which  is  of  much  more  confequence 
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-m  a crowded  city,  prevented  the  free 
circulation  of  the  air.  The  foot-paths 
were  unlverfally  incommoded,  by  a row 
of  pods,  fet  on  the  edge  next  the  carriage 
way.  He  whofe  urgent  bufmefs  would 
not  admit  of  his  keeping  pace  with  the 
gentleman  of  leifure  before  him,  turned 
out  between  the  two  pods  before  the 
door  of  fome  large  houfe  into  the  carriage- 
way: When  he  perceived  danger  moving 
towards  him,  he  wiflied  to  return  within 
the  protedlion  of  the  row  of  pods ; but 
there  was  commonly  a rail  continued  from 
the  top  of  one  pod  to  that  of  another, 
fometimes  for  feveral  houfes  together : in 
which  cafe  he  was  obliged  to  run  back  to 
the  fird  inlet,  or  climb  over,  or  creep 
under  the  railing,  in  attempting  which 
he  might  think  himfelf  fortunate  if  he 
efcaped  with  no  other  injuiy  than  what 
proceeded  from  dirt : It,  intimidated  by 
the  danger  he  efcaped,  he  afterwards  kept 
within  the  boundary  of  the  pods  and  rail- 
ing, he  was  obliged  to  put  afide  the  tra- 
vellers before  him,  whofe  hade  was  lefs 
F 2 urgent 
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urgent  than  his ; and  thefe  refilling,  made 
liis  journey  truly  a xvarfarc. 

Thefe  dangers  and  diflreffes  are  now  at 
an  end,  and  we  may  think  of  them  as  the 
failor  does  of  the  ftorm  which  has  fub- 
fided  ; but  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  prefent  uniformity  and  cleanlinefs  of 
our  flreets,  can  be  knowm  in  their  full 
extent,  only  by  comparing  them  with  the 
former  inconveniencies. 

But  how^ever  necetfary  fome  alteration 
ivas  thought,  no  effedlual  fleps  were  taken 
at  this  time  ; and  perhaps  the  bufinefs  w^as 
at  lafl  hallened  by  an  accident  w'hich 
happened,  fix  years  after,  to  the  Speaker’s 
•carriage,  in  pafTing  through  the  narrow 
entrance  near  Craig’s  Court. 

In  1762,  an  ad:  palled,  appointing 
Commillioners,  and  vcfting  authority  in 
them  to  “ order  any  of  the  public  ftrects, 
within  tile  city  and  liberty  of  Wefl:- 
“ minfter,  and  certain  parts  adjacent,  to 
“ be  paved,  railed,  altered,  cleanfed,  and 
“ lighted,  when,  and  in  fuch  manner  as 
they  Ihould  think  fit.”  By  this  ad 
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5,oooI.  was  direded  to  be  ifTiied  to  tlip 
commiflioners,  out  of  the  fupplies  granted 
for  the  fervice  of  the  year,  towards  ena- 
bling them  to  carry  the  purpofes  of  their 
commlffion  into  execution ; and  they  were 
further  authorized  to  make  a rate,  not 
exceeding  eighteen  pence  In  the  pound, 
of  the  yearly  value  of  the  houfes  before 
which  their  paving  Ihould  extend.  Their 
powers  being  found  incomplete,  the  next 
year  this.ad  was  “ explained,  amended, 
“ and  rendered  more  elfedual”  by  ano- 
ther ; and  both  thcfe  ads  “ explained 
“ and  amended”  by  a third,  pafl'ed  the 
year  after. 

Hitherto  the  commiffioners  had  pur- 
fued  their  plan  without  obftrudion.  The 
benefits  of  the  new  paving  were  fet 
in  the  mofh  confpicuous  point  of  view, 
by  comparifon  with  the  inconveniencles 
of  the  places  not  paved  ; and  fuch  con- 
fidence had  the  inhabitants  of  feveral 
large  and  opulent  ftreets,  in  the  condud 
of  the  commlfiioners,  that  they  petitioned 
them  to  new  pave  their  ftreets,  and  prof- 
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fered  to  advance  or  raile  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  rates  to  be  made  on  them- 
felves,  to  defray  the  expence,  and  pay 
the  fame  to  the  commiflioners,  who  were 
to  iffue  the  fame  as  the  work  advanced, 
and  lay  fuch  further  rate  on  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  might  be  neceJ/arij.  To  this  the 
coinmilTioners  acceded,  and  in  1765  an  a6t 
paffed  to  eflablifh  and  complete  the  agree- 
ment. But  whatever  might  be  the  ad  van- 
tages,  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  flpeets,  now 
called  “ optional  ftreetsf  expected  to  de- 
rive from  fuch  a humiliating  treaty  v/ith 
the  commiflioners,  their  fucceffoi's  had  no 
great  reafon  to  venerate  their  wifdom  and 
forcfight;  They  found  themfelves  burthen- 
ed  v;ith  a debt  immenfely  large,  and  rates 
proportionably  high  ; and  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  fee,  that  if  they  had  waited  foine 
months  longer,  and  purfued,  the  plan  of 
tlie  parifhes,  they  would  have  obtained  tlie 
fubftantial  advantages  of  tranfadling  their 
own  bufinels,  and  had  the  difpofal  of  that 
money  which  now  they  had  only  the  credit 
of  liav'ing  raifed. 
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The  year  after,  an  aft  pafled  to  put 
under  the  direftion  of  the  commiffioners, 
fuch  parts  of  the  road  leading  from  the 
weft  end  of  the  town,  as  the  new  paving 
was  propofed  to  extend  to,  and  granting 
them  one  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  to 
be  paid  by  the  truftees  of  the  Kenfmgton 
road,  with  authority  to  raife  money  on  the 
grant. 

But  the  whole  of  this  bufmefs,  which  h 
become,  by  the  debt,  an  objeft  of  the  moft 
ferious  confequence  to  the  inhabitants, 
will  be  beft  feen  in  the  abftraft  : 

The  commiffioners  began  their 
work  with  a grant  from  par- 
liament, as  already  mention- 
ed, of  - ' 500® 

To  which  was  ad.ded  a private 

grant  of  - * 15000 

Parliament  gave  them  from,  the 

duty  on  coals  • - 20000 

r.  40000 

This  fum  of  40000I.  being  free 
grants,  was  charged  with  no 
intereft. 
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When  the  work  began  to  ad- 
vance, parliament  granted  the 
commiflioners  an  addition  to 
the  Sunday  tolls  collected  at 
the  weftern  turnpikes,  which 
they  mortgaged  for  ^.25000 

The  annuity  of  loool.  payable 
from  the  Kenfington  trufi:, 
they  mortgaged  for  - 20000 

The  money  raifed  and  paid  to 
them,  to  pave  the  optional 
ftreets,  was  - - 53000 


£.  138000 

In  1769,  the  commiffioners  applied  to 
parliament  for  ftill  further  authorities ; 
and  dated  “ that  they  had  completed  one 
lixth  part  of  their  bufinefs,  in  which 
“ tliey  had  expended  all  their  money 
To  execute  the  remainder, 
then,  they  muft  borrow 
more  - ~ 690000 

Their  debt  already  amounted 

to,  as  above  dated,  - - 98000 

If 
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If  Mary  bone  fhould  be  under 
their  care,  as  they  now  re- 
quired, this  being  about  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  wliole,  will 

“ " 276000 

Which  will  create  a debt  of  £.  1,064,000 

Bat  the  knowledge  of  the  commiffioners 
in  the  bufinefs  of  paving  began  now  to  be 
thought  not  fo  complete  as  was  at  firfl 
imagined  j and  it  was  fufpected  that  ad- 
vantages had  been  taken  of  them  by  fome 
of  their  contractors.  The.  parlfli  of  Mary- 
bone  would  not  cnlift  under  their  banner; 
but  applied  to  parliament,  and  obtained  a 
local  act,  by  which  they  were  paved  under 
commiffioners  of  their  own  nominating, 
and  refiding  within  their  own  diflrict ; and 
in  1771  the  fevcral  parifhes  within  the  city 
and  liberty  of  Weftminfter,  and  parts  ad- 
jacent, after  an  arduous  ftruggle,  obtained 
an  act,  under  which  they  have  completed 
what  the  commiffioners  had  begun,  and 
have  in  no  inftance  exceeded  the  rate  of 
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eighteen-pence  in  the  pound  on  the  rent 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  anfwer  the  joint  pur- 
pofes  of  pa\nng  and  repairing. 

This  well-planned  act,  which  is  in  reality 
an  alteration  of  a bill  prefented  to  parlia- 
ment by  the  commiffioners,  to  extend  their 
powers,  and  which  leffens,  without  annihi- 
lating,. their  authority,  enables  each  parifli 
to  elect  three  commiffioners  to  reprefent  it 
in  the  general  commiffion, — to  appoint  a 
committee  to  ftiperintend  its  own  bufinefs, 
to  borrow  money  for  themfelves,  and  to- 
make  a rate,  five-fixth  parts  whereof  to  be 
appropriated  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the 
money  borrowed,  and  the  remaining  lixth 
part  to  lie  by,  and  accumulate  towards 
paying  off  the  principal,  which  in  thofe 
pariflies  that  have  been  well  managed,  has 
.been  done. 

This  IS  the  Ihort  hiftory  of  an  under- 
taking, which  has  introduced  a degree  of 
elegance  and  fymmetr)'  into  the  flreets  of 
the  metropolis,  that  is  the  admiration  of 
all  Europe,  and  far  exceeds  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  the  modern  world.  Mr.  Han- 

way, 
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way,  whofe  hints  and  obfervations  on  the 
original  plan  were  almoft  all  adopted,  at- 
tended clofely  to  the  bufinefs  until  the’ 
plan  was  formed,  and  in  fome  meafure 
carried  into  execution  j but  when,  he  faw 
that  the  great  objects  of  health,,  cleanli- 
nefs,,  and  fafety,.  were  provided  for,,  and- 
that  the  citizens^ of  London  had  come  to- 
a refolution  to  adopt  the  new  mode  of 
paving,  he  directed  his  humane  attention 
where  he  thought  it  would  be  of  more 
general  fer\'ice. 


INVASION. 

EARLY  in  the  fpring  of  1755,  intelli- 
gence was  received  that  the  French,,  with-, 
whom  the  war  was  now-  grown  ferious, 
were  fitting  out  a formidable  fquadron  of 
(hips  at  Breft,  and  had  actually  begun  to> 
affemble  a body  of:  forces,  with  intention 
to  make  a defcent  on- this  kingdom.  This 
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created  fome  confternation.  The  fix  thou- 
fand  men  ftipulated  to  be  furnifhed  by  the 
States  General,  whenever  England  fliould 
be  threatened  with  invafion,  were  demand- 
ed and  refufed,  and  the  panick  increafed. 
At  this  period  Mr.  Hanway  publifhed  his 
“ Thoughts  on  Invafion,”  a work  well 
calculated  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  to  the  probability  of  the  event 
taking  place,  and  the  means  which  they 
had,  if  exerted  properly,  to  repel  their 
enemies  if  they  fhould  dare  to  land  on  our 
coaft. 


MARINE  SOCIETT. 

THE  next  object  of  general  benevo- 
lence, which  engaged  his  attention,  was 
the  encouragement  of  the  breed  of  fea- 
men.  The  act  of  the  fecond  of  Queen 
Anne,  which  directs  every  mafter  of  a 
veffel  of  thirty  tons  burthen  and  upwards, 
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to  take  one  or  more  apprentice  or  appren- 
tices from  the  parifh,  was  fo  much  neglect- 
ed as  to  be  of  little  ufe,  and  the  war, 
which  had  now  commenced,  made  it  appa- 
rent that  fome  effectual  regulation  was  ne- 
ceffary.  He  at  firft  endeavoured,  by  fun- 
dr}’  printed  letters,  addreffed  to  the  mafters 
in  the  merchants  fervice,  to  perfuade  them 
to  comply  with  the  directions  of  the  act ; 
but  the  fingle  voice  of  an  individual  was 
too  feeble  to  be  heard  where  intereft  was 
concerned.  When  once,  however,  he  had 
engaged  in  any  thing  he  thought  riglit,  he 
never  remitted  in  his  exertions  till  he  had 
carried  his  point : oppofition  ferved  but  to 
increafe  his  induftry;  and  his  zealous  ap- 
plication to  remedy  this  negleft  of  a wife 
and  confiderate  aft  of  parliament,  produced 
in  the  end  the  marine  society,  an  infti- 
tution  not  to  be  equalled  for-fubftantial 
utility,  and  real  national  advantage,  by  any 
undertaking  in  any  age  or  country. 

In  March  1756,  Fowler  Walker,  Efq.  a 
barrifler  at  law,  firft  propofed  to  the  late 
Sir  John  Fielding,  then  John  Fielding, 
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Efq.  to  colleft  fuch  vagabond  boys  as 
either  were  brought  before  him  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  a magiftrate,  charged  with  petty 
' offences,  or  were  found  wandering  and 
begging  in,  the  ftreets,  and  folicit  a fub- 
fcription  for  fitting  them  out  to  ferve  at 
fea;  and  Mr.  Fielding,  with  the  afiiftance 
of  Mr.  Walker,  fucceeded  fo’far  as  to  ob- 
tain fujSicient  to  clothe  and.  fit  out  about 
four  hundred:  poor  boys. 

Mr.  Hanway  confidering  that  the  war 
would  call  for  a greater  number  of  feamen; 
than  at  tliat  time  exifted;  and  that  fome- 
tliing  was  necelfary  to  be  done,  before  the* 
boys  could  attain,  the  age  and'  flrcngth  of 
manhood,  fummoned.  a meeting  of  mer- 
chants and  owners  of  fliips,  to  be  held  at  a. 
coffee-houfe  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  andi 
there  propofed  to  them  to  form  themfelves- 
into  a fociety  for  fitting  out  landmen  volun- 
teers, and  boys,  to  ferve  on  board  the 
king’s  fliips.  The  propofal  was  eagerly 
embraced a regular,  fociety  was  formed,. 
and  a committee  and  proper  officers  ap- 
pointed. July  the  15th  following,  the  firfl- 
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ten  landmen  were  delivered,  properly- 
clothed,  on  board  a king’s  Ihip,  and  the 
fociety,  under  the  direftion  of  Mr.  Han- 
way,  proceeded  in  their  enterprize  with- 
great  vigour  and  perfeverance. 

“ We  found,”  fays  he,  in  his  addrefs  to 
the  public  in  favour  of  the  deiign,  “ a- 
“ great  number  of  young  fellows,,  in  dan.- 
“ ger  of  becoming  a prey  to  vice  through 
“ idlenefs,^  who,  as  foon  as  the  garb  of 
“ feamen  was  prefented  to  them  gratis^ 
“ gladly  entered  into-  the  fervice and  a 
“ number  of  boys  loitering  in  filth  and 
“ rags,  and  as  the  forlorn  hope  of  human. 
“ nature,  ready  for  any  enterprize and' 
we  confidered  that  the  preferving  fuch- 
“ perfons,  and  rendering  them  ufefuli  pro- 
moted  the  great  end  of  government  and^ 
“ true  policy,  in  a dbuble  view.” 

In  December  1757,  a filver  anchor  was 
vote'd  to.  Mr.  Walker,  and  another  to  Mr.* 
H^nway,  by  the  fociety ; the  latter  in- 
fcribed,  As.  a token  of  the  high  fenfe  we 
“ entertain  of  his  public  fpirit,  in  propo- 
“ f unwearied  affiduity  m me- 

, “ thodifing 
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“ thodifing  and  carrying  our  dcjign  into 
“ execution  j”  and  the  plan  was  found  fo 
beneficial,  that  it  met  with  general  encou- 
ragement. 


The  King  gave 

^.1000 

His  prefent  Majefty,  then  Prince 

' of  Wales 

400 

The  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales 

200 

The  corporation  of  London 

500 

The  city  companies 

2000 

The  feveral  fettlements  in  the 

Eafi;  Indies 

* r 

1210 

The  managers  of  the  theatres,  Mr.  Gar- 

nek,  and  Mr.  Rich,  and  the  2:)roprietors 
ofRanelagh,  contributed,  by  giving  nights 
of  Entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fociety ; and  fuch  was  the  high  opinion 
which  the  public  entertained  of  the  utility 
of  this  fociety,  that  people  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions  contributed  with  a generofity 
fuited  to  their  refpective  abilities. 

When  the  idle  boys  and  men  in  and 
near  the  metropolis  were  fent  to  Tea,  the 

fociety* 
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fociety  directed  their  attention  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  in  1762,  fix  years  after 
' its  commencement,  the  governors  had 
fitted  out. 

Boys  - . - 5451 

I.andmen  Volunteers  47^7 

In  all  10238 

The  navy  regulations  require  that,  for 
every  hundred  men  employed  in  actual 
fervice,  four  boys  fliall  be  entered ; and 
very  near  all  this  proportion  of  bays  were 
clothed  and  fent  by  the  Marine  Society. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  the  fociety, 
fearing^  that  many  of  the  boys  fitted  out 
by  them,  might  be  turned  loofe  on  the 
world  again,  and  fall  into  mifehief ; applied 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  obtain- 
ed of  them  an  order,  that  each  boy  dif- 
charged  fhould  be  victualled  on  board  a 
(hip  in  ordinary  for  a time  not  exceeding 
three  months,  and  in  his  difeharge  have  a 
certificate  from  the  commander  under 
whom  he  ferved  ; but  it  appeared  that  fo 

many 
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many  of  them  had  become  feamen,  and 
procured  employment  on  board  merchant 
Ihips,  or  had  obtained  work  on  fhore,  that 
when  the  fociety  offered  relief  to  all  who 
had  been  fitted  out  by  them,  and  might 
be  in  want,  only  about  four  hundred  ap* 
plied  for  afliftance. 

In  1772,  an  a(^  of  parliament  paffed  to 
make  the  governors  a body  corporate, 
under  the  ftyle  of  the  Marine  Society” 
and  appointing  Robert  Lord  Romney, 
Prefident ; John  Thornton,  Efq.  Trea- 
fiirer ; and  a certain  number  of  the  go- 
vernors, a committee  for  tranfadting  the 
general  bufinefs. 

In  1774  a fubfeription  was  entered  into 
for  eredling  a building  for  their  bufinefs : 
a piece  of  ground  adjoining  St.  Ethelburga’'s 
church  in  Bifhopfgate-ftreet,  was  taken 
on  a building  leafe,  of  the  committee  for 
city  lands,  and  a very  ample  and  proper 
houfe  was  erected,  where  the  bufinefs  of 
the  fociety  has  ever  fince  been  carried  on. 
This  houfe  coft  near  four  thoufand  pounds. 
The  court  room  is  fitted  up,  and  decorated 
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in  a very  elegant  manner.  Captain  Thomas 
Han  way,  having  m his  life  time  been  one 
of  the  earlicft  fupporters,  his  brother  gave 
a chamber  maufoleum  erefted  to  his  me- 
mory to  the  fociety,  and  it  now  forms  a 
diftinguiOied  part  of  the  ornaments  of  this 
court  room. 

I cannot  take  my  leave  of  this  excellent 
and  truly  patriotic  inftitution,  without  ex- 
prefling my  approbation,  however  unim- 
portant, of  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded,  and  my  fincereft  wifli  that  it  may 
ftill  increafe  in  fplendour,  and  be  as  a 
fountain,  from  whence  fliall  flow  the  blef- 
fings  of  induftry,  emulation,  and'  true 
Chriflian  bravery,  to  all  parts  of  the  Britifli 
empire.  Againft  every  inflitution  of  a 
charitable  nature,  except  this,  at  fome 
time  or  other  objeftions  have  been  made  ; 
but  the  Marine 'Society  has  the  peculiar 
felicity  to  receive  the  concurrent  applaufe 
of  all  mankind.  The  inviflble  link  with 
which,  for  wife  purpofes,  Heaven  attaches, 
the  parent  to  its  own  otfspring,  is  here  not 
weakened  j the  child  is  not  feparated  frorn 
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his  natural  parents  till  the  time  when  nature 
ieems  to  decree  that  he  fliould  labour  for 
his  own  fupport,  and  alTume  a diftinct 
character,  dependant  on  his  own  exertions 
and  rectitude  of  conduct.  Indeed  what 
plan  can  be  poffibly  devifed  more  fubftan- 
tially  beneficial  than  that  which  relieves 
diftrefs,  without  encouraging  idlenefs ; 
which  checks  the  career  of  diflipation  and 
vice,  without  facrificing  the  agent,  and 
transforms  the  moft  ufelels  and  dangerous 
part  of  the  community  into  the  moft  ufeful 
and  truly  refpectable. 

Mr.  Hanway  had  not  only  the  merit  of 
being  the  original  propofer  of  this  defign  j 
but  by  the  moft  judicious  and  unceafing 
attention  to  its  intereft,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  its  finances,  deferved  the  title  of 
its  guardian  alfo  ; He  led  it  as  it  were  by 
the  hand,  during  its  infant  ftate ; and  pro- 
tected and  watclied  over  it,  with  the  care 
of  a parent,  till  it  arrived  by  degrees  to  the 
ftrength  and  maturity  it  at  prefent  enjoys. 


ESSAY 
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ESSAY  ON  TEA-DRINKING. 

IN'  1757,  Mr.  Hanway  publiflied  his 
Journey  from  Portfmouth  to  Kingfton,’* 
which  running  through  two  editions,  in  the 
daft  lie  animadverted  on  the  pernicious 
xmftom  of  tea-drinking,  and  the  expence  it 
^created  to  the  lower  claffes  of  the  people. 
[Doctor  Johnfon, ‘to  wl^n  this  liquor  was  " 
^extremely  grateful,  and  who  applied  to  it 
rwhen  his  fpirits  wanted  recruit,  as  others 
sapply  to  a cordial,  was  at  that  time  engaged 
liin  a periodical  work,  called  “ The  Literary 
Magazine^  Stirred  up  by  this  attack 
1*011  his  favourite  beverage,  the  Doctor  con- 
L'defcended  to  ftoop  from  that  dignity  of 
I'character  which  he  was  fo  peculiarly  quali- 
rtied  to  lupport,  and  in  an  anonymous  efl'ay 
i inferted  in  his  work,  without  anlwering  the 
[ remarks  made  by  our  author,  attacked  him  ^ 

I in  his  perfonal  character,  in  a ftyle  between 
rirony  and  ill-nature.  The  Doctor,  in  his 
' warmth,  perceived  not  that  Mr.  Hanway's 

remarks 
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remarks  were  not  intended  for  people  in 
his  line  of  life,  and  by  this  efl’ay  convinced 
their  mutual  friends,  that  he  was  not  more 
fuperior  to  his  adverfary  in  learning,  than 
inferior  to  him  in  affability  and  focial  be- 
nevolence. 


y 


FOUNDLjSITG  hospital. 

IN  1758,  Mr.  Hanway  paid  fifty 
pounds  to  qualify  him  as  a governor  of 
the  Foundling  Hofpital  for  life,  and  with 
his  ufual  earneftnefs  fet  himfelf  to  acquire 
a knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  the  inftitution, 
and  to  confider  how  his  affiftance  and  ad- 
vice midit  be  beft  dire<5ted  for  its  advance- 

O 

ment.  Of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this 
houfe  of  refuge  for  deferted  children,  the 
following  is  the  beft  account  I have  been 
able  to  procure. 

In  1708,  fome  merchants  of  London 
aflbciated  themfelves  together,  and  pro- 
2 poftd 
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pofed  to  open  a fubfcription,  and  erect  a 
houfe  for  the  reception  oi  fuch  infants  as 
the  misfortnnes  or  inhumanity  of  their  pa- 
rents fiould  leave  defitute  of  fupport. 

This  humane  propofal  was  not,  how- 
ever, carried  into  execution  at  this  time ; 
the  reafon  afligned,  being  the  fear  “ that 
“ it  might  feem  to  encourage  vice,  by 
“ making  too  eafy  a provifion  for  illegiti- 
« mate  children^  But  though  the  mer- 
chants proceeded  no  further,  yet  their 
publications  feem  to  have  evinced  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  a Foundling  Hofpital  j and  the 
idea  was  fo  warmly  cheriflied,  that  feveral 
perfons  left  money  by  will  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  fuch  an  hofpital  when  it  fhould  be 
erected. 

, The  firft  man  who  took  up  the  bufinefs 
in  a regular  manner,  was  Mr.  1 homas 
Coram,  commander  of  a veffel  in  the 
merchants  fervice.  In  his  introductory 
addrefs,  he  faid,  “ he  had  been  a witnefs 
“ to  the  fliocking  fpectacle  of  innocent 
children,  who  had  been  murdered  and 

‘‘  thrown  upon  dunghills.”  His  firft  in- 
tention 
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tent  ion  was  to  erect  huts'  in  Lamb’s  Con» 
duit  fields,  for  the  reception  and  nourifli- 
ment  of  deferted  infants ; but  meeting 
with  greater  encouragement  than  he  ex- 
peAed,  he  applied  to  fome  perfons  of  dif- 
tinftion  of  the  female  fex,  by  whom  he 
judicioufly  concluded  his  reprefentation 
would  be  mofl  fenfibly  felt,  and  obtained 
a declaration  figned  by  twenty-one  noble 
ladies,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abftraft : 

“ Whereas  among  the  inftitutions  of 
“ charity,  which  this  nation,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  city  of  London,  has  hitherto 
eflabliflied,  no  expedient  has  yet  been 
“ found  out  for  preventing  the  frequent 
miu'dei's  of  poor  infants  at  their  birth ; 
or  for  fupprelling  the  inhuman  cufiom 
“ of  expofmg  new  born  infants  to  perifli 
“ in  the  ftreets  : For  a beginning  to  re- 
“ drefs  fo  deplorable  a grievance,  We, 
whofe  names  are  underwritten,  being 
“ deeply  touched  with  compafiion  for  the 
fufferings  and  lamentable  condition  of 
“ fuch  poor>  abandoned,  helplefs  infants, 

“ and 
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^ and  in  order  to  fupply  the  government 
“ vyith  ufeful  hands,  and  for  the  better 
“ producing  of  good  and  faithful  fer^^ants 
“ from  amongft  the  poor  j are  defirous  to 
encourage,  and  willing  to  contribute 
“ towards  ereding  an  hofpital  for  infants^ 
“ whom  theii*  parents  are  not  able 
maintaiti^  which  we  conceive  will  not 
only  prevent  many  horrid  nuirders^ 
cruelties^  and  other  mifehiefs,  and  l>e 
“ greatly  beneficial  to  the  public;  but 
“ willalfo  be  acceptable  to  God  Almighty, 
“ provided  a Royal  Charter  be  granted 
“ by  the  King,  to  fuch  perfons  as  fiiall  be 
“ willing  to  become  benefactors  for  the 
“ eroding  and  endowing  fuch  an  hofpital, 
“ and  managing  the  affairs  thereof  gratis  ; 
“ under  fuch  regulations  as  his  Majefty, 
in  his  great  wifdom,  fiiall  judge  moft 
“ proper,  for  attaining  the  defired  efied 
of  our  good  intentions.” 

I'he  addrefs  was  annexed  to  the  petition 
^ to  the  king  for  a cliartcr,  which  was  im- 
mediately  granted,  and  bears  date  the  17th 
of  Odober,  1739.  The  next  year  an  ad 

of 
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of  parlLament  pafTed  to  confirm  and  en- 
large the  powers  granted  by  the  charter, 
and  the  guardians  purchafed  land  of  the 
Earl  of  Salifbury,  in  Lamb’s  Conduit  fields, 
whereon  to  eredl  the  propofed  hofpital. 
But  willing  to  attempt  fomething  before 
the  building  could  be  completed,  they 
hired  a houfe  in  Hatton  Garden,  and  in 
March,  1741,  the  firft  thirty  children 
were  adrhitted.  During  that  year  one 
hundred  and  thirty  fix  were  received  under 
the  care  of  the  guardians,  of  whom  fixty 
fix  died,  which  determined  the  governors 
to  fend  their  children  to  be  nurfed  out  of 
the  impure  air  of  the  metropolis. 

On  the  1 6th  of  SejDtember,  1742,  the 
firft  ftone  of  the  prefent  building  was  laid  i 
-but  it  was  three  years  before  one  wing  w'^as 
rcady  to  be  inhabited,  and  then  the  houfe 
in  Hatton  Garden  was  given  up. 

The  next  ftep  was  to  folicit  an  exclufive 
fubfeription  to  defray  the  expence’of  build- 
ing a chapel,  which  was  begun  to  be  eredt- 
cd  in  May,  1747?  and  two  years  afterwards 
the  other  wing  was  added.  Such  was  the 

zeal 
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T.ca\  which  influenced  the  minds  of  perfons 
for  this  favourite  objeft,  that  perhaps  no 
inftitution  merely  of  a charitable  nature 
was  ever  more  munificently  fupported. 

The  King  gave  2000,  and  one  thou- 
fand  more  towards  eflablifliing  a preacher. 
The  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales,  feven 
hundred  and  forty  pounds ; and  before 
1769,  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  pounds 
had  been  colledled  at  mufical  performances 
in  the  chapel  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Handel,  who  gave  an  organ  for  the  chapel, 
and  the  fcore  of  his  Mefliah  to  the  guar- 
dians. 

Hitherto  the  plan  had  been  fupported 
by  the  contributions  of  individuals,  but 
in  i755>  the  Houfe  of  Commons  took 
up  the  caufe  of  the  hofpital,  and,  at  the 
fpiicitation  of  the  guardians,  Refolved 
that,  “ to  render  the  hofpital  of  general 
“ utility,  all  the  children  which  fhould  be 
“ offered  under  a certain  age  fliould  be 
“ admitted,  and  proper  places  opened  in 
all  the  counties  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
G 2 “ reception 
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“ reception  of  expofed  and  deferted  young 
children.” 

In  June  following,  the  guardians  hav- 
ing received  their  firft  grant  from  parlia- 
ment of  JC.  10,000,  opened  their  doors  to 
receive  ‘‘  all  children  not  exceeding  two 
“ months  old,  which  fliould  be  offered.” 
The  firft  day  of  this  indifcriminate  admif- 
fion,  one  hundred  and  feventeen  children 
were  admitted.  The  next  year  jC.  30,000 
more  was  granted,  and  the  guardians  ex- 
tended the  age  of  admiffion  from  tw^o  to 
fix  months. 

A receptacle  fo  fupported,  with  its  doors 
continually  open,  and  governed  by  perfons 
of  fentiment,  could  not  want  applications, 
too  many  of  which  were  didlated  rather  by 
a want  of  feeling  in  the  parent  for  its  off- 
fpring,  than  of  the  means  of  rearing 
and  in  a little  while  the  governors  found  it 
neceflary  to  advertife,  that  they  “ would 
profecute  all  peifoiis,  as  well  parijh 
■“  officers  as  others,  xcho  Jhould  forcibly 
or  fraiahilciitly  fend  to  the  hofpital 

“ any 
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any  chiklren  without  the  confent  0/ 
“ their  parents^  and  actually  did  profe- 
cute  in  feveral  inftances. 

It  was  luppofed  by  Tome  of  the  moft 
fanguine  of  the  guardians,  that  the  hof- 
pital  would  in  time  fuperfede  the  nec.eflity 
of  the  poor  lawsj  but  otiiers  were  not 
deceived  by  this  torrent  of  apparent  hu- 
manity : Thefe  faw  that  the  univerfal  ad- 
^ million  had  a tendency  to  promote  licenti- 
oufnefs,  by  weakening  the  force  of  that 
firft  pafilon  of  nature,  the  attachment  of 
the  parent  to  her  own  ofh.pring.  The 
foremoft  of  thefe  advocates  for  morality 
was  Mr.  Hanway:  He  obferved  that  to 
take  infants  from  their  parents,  and  fend 
them  into  a world,  in  w'hich  there  was  not 
one  perfon  to  whom  they  owed  a particular 
obedience,  or  whofe  opinion  or  cenfure  it 
was  incumbent  on  them  to  regard,  was  not 
the  way  to  promote  virtue,  and  the  har- 
mony of  fociety.  In  1759,  he  publilhed 
a pamphlet  exprcfsly  to  point  out  to  the 
guardians  and  the  w^orld,  the  evil  tendency 
which  the  praftice  muft  have,  efpecially  as 
Cl  3 , thefe 
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thefe  children  were  not  intended  to  ferve 
the  king,  in  the  capacity  of  foldicrs,  or 
Tailors,  as  in  France,  and  fome  other  coun- 
tries, having  foundling  hofpitals.  The 
wealth,  however,  which  rolled  in  from  go- 
vernment every  feffion,  carried  every  thing 
before  it,  and  the  indifcriminate  admiffion 
©fall  children,  without  queftion, continued 
fome  years  longer  but  Mr.  Han  way  was 
not  dazzled  by  this  falfe  fplendour,  nor 
intimidated  by  the  oppofition  of  thofe 
who,  benefited  by  the  plan,  or  fond  of  the 
difpofal  of  public  money,  took  up  its  de- 
fence. He  never  quitted  the  fubjed  till 
he  had  gained'  his  point  j and  time  has 
fhewn  mankind  that  he  was  right. 

At  the  end  of  1757,  5618  infants  had 
been  received,  of  whom  had  died  2311. 
Parliament  continued  its  aiTiflance  with  a 
moft  liberal  hand ; the  money  granted 
between  the  year  1755,  and  1771,  being 
upwards  of  five  hundred  and  feventy  thou- 
fand  pounds — thirty  three  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  per  ann.  on  an 
average  1 but  in  177 parliament  not  per- 

ceiving 
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celving  fuch  great  public  benefit  to  arite 
from  tfie  holpital  as  had  been  expedted, 
withdrew  all  lupport,  and  the  governors^ 
whofe  private  contributions  had  almoft 
ceafed  when  the  objed  was  taken  under 
the  protedicn  of  the  legiflature,  came  to 
a refolution  to  admit  only  fuch  a number 
of  children  as  tkeir  finances  were  adequate 
to  the  maintenance  of,  and  thefe  monthly 
by  ballot.  The  governors  have  lately  by 
letting  the  ground  round  the  hofpital,. 
been  enabled  to  extend  their  benevolent 
affiftance,  and  encreafe  the  number  of  their 
children. 

WHETHER  a foundling  hofpital  is  an 
infiitution  proper  for  this  kingdom,  tire 
only  one  in  the  world  where  there  is  an 
univerfal  tax  for  the  fupport  of  the  indi- 
gent, is  not  for  me  to  determine  j Lord 
Kaimes,  in  the  violence  of  his  refentment, 
would  have  every  foundation  of  the  kind 
“ rafed  to  the  ground,”  and  proceeds  fo 
far  as  to  reprobate  our  poor  laws  in  toto  ; 
but  then  he  is  conftrained  to  leave  the 
diftrelTed  to  tire  uncertain  aifidance  of  vo* 

G 4 luntary 
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luntary  compaffion ; a precarious  fappoit, 
more  frequently  ex:torted  by  the  clamorous, 
than  beftowed  on  the  meek  and  defervingj 
and  1 conceh’u  that  the  neceffity  of  a par- 
ticular attention  to  the  education  of  the 
rifing  generation  of  the  inferior  ranks,  is 
much  more  evident  at  this  time,  tlian. 
when  his  Lordfhip  WTOte. 


MAGDALENE  HOSPITAL, 

I THE  next  objedt;  of  Mr.  Hanway’^s 
philanthropy,  was  to  provide  an  afylum 
for  the  women  of  the  towm.  In  all  the 
-countries  through  which  he  Irad  travelled, 
the  promifcuous  commerce  of  the  fexes 
was  either  expreisly  or  tacitly  allowed ; but 
then  it  was  confined  to  particular  quarters 
of  the  city,  and  was  therefore  lefs  open  to 
general  obfervation  than  here.  His  feeling 
heart  could  not  but  deplore  the  wretched 
fituation  of  fo  many  beautiful  females, 
i*  who 
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who  wandered  publicly  whltherfoever  in- 
clination or  neceffity  led  them,  and  ob- 
truded their  mifery  and  their  vice  on  his 
eye  in  every  ftreet, 

As  early  as  1 750,  when  he  firfl  arrived 
from  St.  Peterfburgh,  Mr.  Robert  Dingley 
communicated  to  him  his  plan  for  a Mag, 
dalene  houfe ; but  Mr.  Hanway  advifed 
him  not  to  make  it  public  till  fome  pre- 
vious obfervations  had  more  fully  evinced 
the  ufefulnefs  of  fuch  a defign. 

One  of  the  firft  appeals  to  the  humani- 
ty of  the  public  in  behalf  of  thefe  mifer- 
able  beings,  was  made  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnfon.  Struck  with  the  fight  of  the 
hofpital  for  the  reception  of  deferted  in- 
fants, a natural  train  of  fentiment  led  him 
to  reflect  on  the  fate  of  their  mothers ; 
whom  he  thus  recommends  to  a place  La 
the  heart  of  the  benevolent. 

“ Thefe.  were  all  once,  if  not  virtuous, 
“ at  leaft  innocent,  and  might  flill  have 
“ continued,  blamelefs  and  eafy,  but  for 
“ the  arts  and  infinuations  of  thofe.  whole 
“ nank,  fortune,  or  education,  furnilhed 
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“ them  with  meaiis  to  corrupt  or  to  de- 
“ lude  them.  Let  the  libertine  reflect 
one  moment  on  the  fituation  of  that 
woman,  who,  being  forfaken  by  her 
betrayer,  is  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 
“ turning  proftitute  for  bread,  and  judge 
“ of  the  enormity  of  his  guilt,  by  the 
“ evils  which  it  produces. 

“ It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  num- 
“ bers  follow  this  dreadful  courfe  of  life 
“ with  fliame,  horror,  and  regret  j but 
where  can  they  hope  for  refuge  ? The 
“ *cvorld  is  not  their  friendy  nor  the 
“ zvorld\  lata.  Their  fighs,  and  tears, 
“ and  groans,  are  criminal  in  the  eye  of 
their  tyrants,  the  bully  and  the  bawd, 
“ who  fatten  on  their  mifery,  and  threaten 
“ them  with  want  or  a gaol,  if  they  lliew 
“ the  leaft  defign  of  efcaping  from  their 
bondage. 

“ How  frequently  have  the  gay*  and, 
“ thoughtlefs,  in  their'  evening  folicks, 
**  feen  a band  of  thefe  miferable  females 
“ covered  with  rags,  fhivering  with  cold, 
and  pining  with  hunger,  and  without 

“ either 
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**  either  pitying  their  calamities,  or  re- 
“ fleeting  upon  the  cruelty  of  thofe  who 
♦*  perhaps  firft  feduced  them  by  cajefles 
“ of  fondnefs,  or  magnificence  of  promifes, 
go  on  to  reduce  others  to  the  . fame 
wretchednefs  by  the  fame  means  ! 

To  flop  the  increafe  of  this  deplora- 
“ ble  multitude,  is  undoubtedly  the  firft 
“ and  moft  preffing  confideration.  To 
« prevent  evil  is  the  great  end  of  govern- 
“ ment,  the  end  for  which  vigilance  and 
**  feverity  are  properly  employed.  But 
**  furely  thofe,  whom  pafiion  or  intereft 
“ have  already  depraved,  have  fome  claim 
“ to  compafiion,  from  beings  equally  frail 
**  and  fallible  with  themfelves;.  nor  will 
they  long  groan  in  their  prefent  afflic- 
“ tions,  if  none  were  to  refufe  them  re- 
**  lief,  but  thofe  that  owe  their  exemptions 
“ from  the  fame  diftrefs  only  to  their  wif- 
“ dom  and  their  virtue. 

“ March  26,  1751-” 

Several  other  perfons,  particularly  Mr. 
John  Fielding,  and  Mr.  Saunders  Wcld".^ 
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endeavoured  to  excite  the  commireratioil 
of  the  public  for  thefe  pitiable  objedls  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1758,  that  any 
Tegular  propofal  was  made  for  their  relief. 
In  this  year  Mr.  Dingley  firft  offered  ter 
the  public  his  “ Propofal  for  efiahlijliing 
‘‘  a Place  of  Reception  for  penitent  Prof - 
“ tiliitesf  which  he  prefaced  with  an  ad- 
drefs  feelingly  deferiptive  of  their  mifery, 
and  their  incapacity  to  extricate  themfelves 
from  it  by  any  efforts  of  their  own.  This 
propofal  Mr.  Hanway  recommended  by  a 
pamphlet  and  feveral  letters,  previoufly 
prepared;  and  it  met  with  the  approbation 
of  many  refpeftable  charafters.  The  plan, 
as  originally  concerted,  was  intended  to 
include  orphan  girls  of  a tender  age  ; but 
this  part  was  abandoned  for  the  prefent, 
fhough  it  now  makes  a diflinguiflied  figure 
among  our  charitable  inflitutions,  coun- 
tenanced and  protefted  by  a mother,  whofe 
conjugal  and  maternal  affection  adds  dig- 
nity even  to  her  mofl  exalted  flation. 

Encouraged  by  the  fupport  they  had 
experienced,  a committee  was  formed  who 
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undelrtook  to  account  for  the  fubfcriptions, 
which  in  a few  weeks  amounted  to  three 
thoufand  pounds.  They  took  a houfe  in 
Prefcot-Street,  Goodman’s-Fields,  and  on 
the  loth  of  Auguft,  1758,  the  firft  eight 
women  were  received. 

Mr.  Hanway  continued  to  recommend 
tlie  defign  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,.; 
and  procured  the  beft  accounts  he  could 
of  the  inftitutions  of  a limilar  kind  in 
other  countries.  After  a trial  of  fome 
years,  the  governors  built  their  prefent 
hofpital  in  St.  George’s  Fields.. 

Her  Majefty  condefcended  to  be  the- 
patronefs,  and  gave  three  hundred  pounds. 

It  is  an  unfavourable  circumftance  to 
this  inftitution,  that  for  obvious  reafons 
the  governors  cannot  make  public  the 
particular  inflances  in  which  tlieir  endear 
vours  have  been  attended  with  the  defired 
fuccefs ; and  many  perfons,  feeing  the 
numbers  of  the  women  of  the  town  ftill 
fo  prodigious,  are  led  from  thence  to  think 
lefs  highly  of  the  hofpital  than  it  deferves. 
The  governors  never  hoped  to  be  able  com- 
pletely 
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pletely  to  eradicate  vice  j but  they  have 
been  the  means  of  reftoring  many  to  virtue, 
happinefs,  and  health,  who  mu  ft,  without 
their  affiftance,  have  been  loft. 

Mr.  Hanway  took  great  delight  in  en- 
tertaining the  women  who  had  left  the  hof- 
pital  and  fettled  in  life,  at  his  own  houfe  j 
he  encouraged  their' vifits,  inquired  their 
manner  of  life,  and  g-ave  them  his  good 
advice,  and,  to  fhew  his  fincerity,  always 
accompanied  it  with  a fmaJl  prefent. 


INCREASE  OF  SEAMEN. 

IN  i759»  Mr.  Hanway  publifhed  his 
“ Rtafons  for  an  additional  Number  of 
“ txoelve  ilioxtfand  Seamen  to  be  employ- 
“ ed  in  Time  of  Peace-,  in  the  Merchants- 
Serviced  The  defign  of  this  w'ork,, 
which  was  promoted  by  Admiral  Bofca- 
wen,  and  other  perfons  of  diftinftion  irt 
the  maritime  line,  w^as  to  prove  that  as 
a commercial  and  military  nation,,  having; 
fuch  remote  and  extended  dominions,  our 

trade 
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tVacIe  ought  to  contribute  more  to  its  own 
exiftence  and  fupport ; and  that  to  hav 
a refource  of  Teamen  always  ready  to  a6t> 
whenever  our  enemies  fliould  make  it  ne- 
Ceffar}%  would  prevent  the  expence  and 
inconvenience  of  preffing,  and  fet  us  on 
equal  terms  with  our  foes,  even  on  the  firft 
breaking  out  of  hoftilities.  The  manner 
in  which  he  propofed  to  form  and  fupport 
this  augmentation  of  Teamen,  was  by  com- 
pelling mafters  in  the  merchants  fervice 
to  take  an  additional  number  of  Tailors,  in 
proportion  to  the  tonnage  of  their  vefTels, 
and  allowing  bounties  on  certain  articles 
of  commerce,  as  an  equivalent  to  the  ad- 
ditional number  of  hands. 

The  encouragement  of  Teamen  was  al- 
ways a favourite  objedt  of  our  author’s 
attention  j and  he  knew  from  experience 
as  well  as  obfervation,  how  much  the  fafcj- 
ty  and  profperlty  of  om'  country  depen^ 
on  this  ufeful  body  of  men.  He  faw  lik^--’- 
wife  that  it  required  along  time  to  convert 
a mere  landman  into  a tolerable  mariner  j 
and  fuch  was  his  attachment  to  this  fa- 
vourite 
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vourlte-plan,  and  his  confidence  of  its  ex- 
pediency,. that  he  never  loft  fight  of  it : 
In  1770,  he  publifhed,  a fecond  edition  of 
the  above  work ; and  at  the  clofe  of  the 
laft  war  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  ma- 
rine fociety  contribute  towards  the  breed 
of  feamen,  by  education,  as  well  as  clothing. 


STEPNEY  SOCIETY. 

IN  1758,  Mr.  Hanway  entered  his 
name  as  a fubfcriber  to  the  Stepney  So- 
ciety, an  inftitution  calculated  to  prevent 
mifery,  and  encourage  maritime  employ- 
ment; and  which,  though  it  has  lately 
declined,  deferves  well  -to  be  recorded. 

In  the  year  1674,  at  the  concluiion  of 
the  war  with  Holland,  a few  mafters  of' 
fhips  in  the  merchants  fervice  entered  into* 
a fmall  fubfcription  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  “ Apprenticing  out  Orphans,  and  the 
“ Childrenof  the  Poor,  to  Marine  Trades  s' 

but 
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but  either  for  want  of  a perfon  at  their 
head,  who  had  abilities  to  conduft  a plan 
of  the  kind,  or  fome  other  caufe  not  now 
to  be  eafily  traced  out,  very  little  was  done  j 
and  the  fociety  was  not  much  known  till 
the  year  1729,  when  Sir.  Charles  Wager 
accepted  the  olHce  of  fteward.  The  patron-: 
age  of  this  brave  and  benevolent  man 
greatly  aflifted  the  fociety,  and  afterwards 
perfons  of  the  highefl  rank  and  fortune 
were  flcwards.  The  lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
commillioners  of  the  Navy  and  Victualling,, 
and  other  departments  of  the  marine,  gave, 
their  countenance  and  fupport  to  it.. 

Previous  to  the  year  1758,  the  fociety 
had  ufually  placed  out  fixteen  boys  as  ap- 
prentices, chiefly  to  water-borne  bufinelTes, 
every  year,  with  each  of  whom  they  gave 
five  pounds  apprentice  fee;  but  their  fi- 
nances were  too  flender  to  enable  them  to 
do  any  thing  for  the  inftruction  or  comfort 
of  the  lads  in  their  apprenticefliip..  It  is- 
remarkable  that  from^he  commencement 

u 

of  this  fraternity  to  the  time  when.  Mr. 
Hanway  became  a fteward,  almoft  their 

whole 
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wholfe  fund  had  been  collected  at  their  an* 
nual  feafts.  The  mailers,  probably,  ftruck 
out  the  idea  originally  at  a dinner,  and  in 
the  benevolence  of  their  hearts,  continued 
to  dine  and  to  contribute  once  in  the  courfe 
of  every  year  for  fo  long  a period.  Their 
names,  I believe,  never  appeared ; the 
llewards  were  annually  appointed  to  pro- 
vide the  dinner,  and  fee  to  the  diflribution 
of  the  money  collected.  It  had  been  ufual 
to  appropriate  a part  of  their  little  fund 
to  the  clothing  a few  boys  to  fcrve  as  volun- 
teers on  board  the  king’s  (hips  ; but  Mr. 
Hanway  perceiving  that  the  marine  fociety 
made  fuch  ample  provifion  for  all  boys  in- 
clined to  ferve  in  the  navy,  prevailed  on 
his  colleagues  to  appropriate  the  whole  to 
the  original  purpofe  of  apprenticing  out 
boys  in  the  mercantile  and  trading  depart* 
ments. 


t.  ■ 
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IN  this  fame  year,  1759,  he  promoted 
a fubfcription  for  furnifliing  the  Britifb  . 
troops  ferving  In  Germany  and  America 
with  ufeful  articles  of  clothing,  &c.  fuit- 
able  to  the  climates  they  were  in.  A part 
of  the  fubfcription,  which  amounted  in 
the  whole  to  feven  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  fix  pounds,  was  referved  for  the  relief 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  fuch  as  were 
fiain  or  died  in  the  fervice;  and  tins  kind 
token  of  the  attention,  which  their  coun- 
trymen paid  to  the  foldiers,  contributed 
much  to  animate  them  in  the  tranfadions 
of  this  year,  fo  glorious  to  the  Englifii 
nation. 


VAILS  GIVING. 

ABOUT  this  time  Mr.  Hanway  fet 
himfelf  to  oppofe  the  abfurd  cuftom  of 
Vails  Givhig,  which  had  arrived  at  a very 
extravagant  pitch,  efpecially  among  the 
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fervants  of  thfe  great.  This  cuftom  was 
detrimental  to  the  true  interefts  of  the  rich 
as  well  as  the  poor ; for  fhe  man  of  wealth 
muft  iofe  much  of  the  pleafure  of  life,  if 
he  is  deprived  of  the  fociety  of  thofe  whofe 
fcience  enables  them  to  inftru(5t  or  amufe, 
but  whofe  circumftances  prevent  them 
from  communicating  their  knowledge  at  a 
repeated  expence  to  themfelves.  It  w'as 
Mr.  Hanway  who  anfwercd  the  kind  re- 
proach of  a friend  in  a high  ftation  for  not 
coming  oftener  to  dine  with  him,  by  fay- 
ing, “ Indeed  1 cannot  afford  if” 

In  1762,  he  publiflied  “ Eight  Let- 

ters  to  the  Duke  of on  this 

cuftom.  The  nobleman  here  meant  was 
the  Duke  of  Newcaflle.  The  letters  are 
written  in  that  humorous  ftyle,  which  is 
moft  attradlive  of  general  notice,  and  was 
beft  adapted  to  the  fubjeft.  If  I am  not 
miftaken,  it  was  Sir  Timothy  Waldo  that 
firft  put  him  on  this-  plan : Sir  Tinaothy 
had  dined  with  the  Duke,  and  on  his 
leaving  the  houfe,  w'as  contributing  to  the 
fupport  and  infolence  of  a train  of  fcrvan-ts 

who 
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who  lined  the  hall ; and  at  lad  put  a crown 
into  the  hand  of  the  Cook,  who  returned 
it,  faying,  “ Sir,  I do  not  take  filver” — 
Don't  yon  indeed?  faid  the  worthy  Knight, 
putting  it  in  his  pocket,  theji  I do  not  give 
gold.  Among  the  ludicrous  circumftances 
in  Mr.  Hanway’s  letters,  is  one  which  hap- 
pened to  himfelf-  He  was  paying  the  fer- 
vants  of  a refpecdahle  friend  for  a dinner, 
which  their  mafter  had  invited  him  to, 
one  by  one  as  they  appeared  : “ Sir,  your 
“ great  coat  a fiilling — “ Your  hat 
a Jhilling — “ Stick:”  JhiUing — “ Um-’ 
brella:”  Jhilling — Sir,  your  gloves 
Why^  friend,  you  may  keep  the  gloves  s 
they  arc  not  worth  a Jhilling. 

By  degrees  this  odious  cuftom  became 
lefs  fafliionable,  and  it  received  its  lad 
droke  from  Mr.  Garrick’s  excellent  farce 
of  High  Life  below  Stairs,  which  expofed 
to  the  opulent,  a part  of  their  domeftic 
oeconomy  that  they  had  not  before  ex- 
amined. 


PRE 
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PRESERVATION  OF  INFANT  PARISH 
POOR. 

THE  progreffion  that  I had  laid  down 
for  myfelf  in  this  relation,  and  which, 
though  irregular,  was  the  moll  intelligi- 
ble that  I could  form,  now  brings  me  to 
an  inftance  of  Mr.  Hanway’s  perfeverance 
and  philanthropy,  the  moll  arduous  and 
fplendid  of  all  his  public  undertakings.  I 
mean  the  Prefervation  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Infant  Parifh  Poor,  ivithin  the  Bills  of 
Mortality.  It  was  not  fupported  by  a 
fubfcription,  the  publication  of  which  en- 
courages an  increafe  of  benefa<5tors,  and 
adds  to  the  felf-complacency  attendant  on 
a charitable  aft,  the  jullifiablc  refleftion 
that  it  will  be  made  known.  Alone  and 
unaffifted,  he  explored  the  then  miferable 
and  unhealthy  habitations  of  the'  parifli 
poor  in  thefe  crowded  cities,  expofed  his 
tender  lungs  to  the  peftilential  air  of  the 
w'orkhoufe  fick-wards,  and  procured  a 
complete  account  of  the  interior  manage- 
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ment  of  every  workhoufe  in  and  near  the 
metropolis.  I feel  myfelf  incapable  not 
only  of  doing  juftlce  to  his  labours  in  this 
work,  but  of  expreffing  my  own  ideas  of 
its  excellence ; they  only  can  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  it,  wdio  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  what  devaftation  was 
made  in  the  lives  of  parifh  infants  before 
he  exerted  himfelf  in  their  behalf,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  prefent  improved 
practice. 

In  the  journey  which  he  had  taken  to 
Paris,  and  through  Holland,  he  had  vifit- 
ed  all  the  houfes  for  the  reception  of  the 
poor,  particularly  thofe  of  France,  and 
noted  whatever  he  thought  might  be 
adopted  here  with  advantage.  From  the 
year  1757  to  1762,  his  principal  employ- 
ment was  vifiting  the  workhoufes  in  thefe 
cities  ; and  as  he  found  it  impoffible  to 
work  a complete  reform  all  at  once,  he 
confined  his  attention  to  infants.  He  pub- 
lifhed  his  obfervations  as  they  were  made, 
in  the  hope  of  engaging  his  fellow  citizens 

In 
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in  the  caufe;  but  his  accounts  were  fo 
melancholy,  that  they  were  generally  dif- 
belieVed  : To  enforce  credit  he  hazarded 
making  a hofl:  of  enemies,  and  publifhed 
all  the  particulars  of  the  fafts  he  had  ftated, 
giving  the  names  of  every-  parifH  officer, 
whatever  was  his  rank  in  life,  under  whofe 
hands  many  infants  had  died  by  negleft. 

During  the  year  1765,  in  theworkhoufe 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  one  nurfe,  Mary 
Poole,  had  twenty  three  children  com- 
mitted to  her  care,  and  on  the  twenty  fifth 
of  January  1766,  eighteen  were  dead,  two 
had  been  difeharged,  and  three  only  re- 
mained alive. 

Of  feventy  eight  children  received  into 
the  workhoufe  of  the  united  parifhes  of 
St.  Andrew,  and  St.  George,  Holborn,  in 
the  year  1765,  fixty  four  were  dead  before 
1 7'66. 

Of  forty  eiglit  received  into  the  v.wk- 
houfe  of  St.  Luke,  Middlefex-,  in  1764, 
for  nurture,  died  within  the  year,  thirty 
feven. 
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Of  nineteen  received  into  the  wort- 
houfe  of  St.  George,  Middlefex,  in  1765, 
died  before  1766,  fixteen. 

In  fome  populous  pariflies,  not  one 
child  was  living,  of  all  that  were  received, 
in  the  courfe  of  twelve  months. 

Thefe  are  a few  of  the  alarming  Inflances 
of  the  mortality  of  infants,  which  Mr. 
Hanway  traced  out.  Wherever  his  gene- 
ral flatements  were  difputed,  he  publiflied 
a certificate  figned  with  his  name,  men- 
tioning the  name  of  each  particular  infant, 
the  day  of  its  birth  or  admiflion,  the  time 
it  lived,  and- the  name  of  its  nurfe. 

He  likewife  made  a journey  through  the 
greatefl  part  of  England,  to  compare  the 
mortality  in  the  country  workhoufes  with 
that  of  the  metropolis,  and  was  convinced 
that  the  great  difproportlon  of  deaths  in 
thefe  cities,  was  owing  to 'the  air  of  the 
workhoufes  being  too  confined  and  impure 
for  the  lungs  of  new-born  infants.  His^ 
next  effort  was  to  get  all  parifli  infants 
fent  to  the*  Foundling  Hofpital,  and  a 
great  many  were  put  under  the  care  of  the 
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^ardlans,  and  preferved.  He  had  obtain- 
ed an  aft  of  parliament  in  1761,  obliging 
every  London  parifli  to  keep  an  annual 
regifler  of  all  the  infants  received,  dif- 
charged,  and  dead ; and  from  thefe  regif- 
ters,  which  were  direfted  to  be  publiflied 
yearly  by  the  company  of  parifh  clerks, 
he  felefted,  from  time  to  time,  every  thing 
that  could  tend  to  convince  the  public  of 
the  neceffity  of  an  alteration.  He  Hemmed 
every  oppofition  by  Hating  fafts,  and  at 
length,  in  1766,  after  a perfeverance  hardly 
to  be  equalled,  by  his  own  exertions,  and 
at  his  own  foie  expence,  he  obtained  an 
aft,  7.  Geo.  III.  cap.  39,  which  direfts, 
that,  all  Parijli  Infants  belonging  to  the 
Parijhes  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality, 
Jhall  not  be  nurfed  in  the  Workhoufes, 
but  be  fent  to  nurfe  a certain  Number  of 
Miles  out  of  Towiiy  until  they  are  fix 
Years  old,  under  the  Care  of  Guardians, 
to  be  elected  triennially,  for  the  exprefs 
Purpofe  of  taking  Care  of  them. 

If  I were  to  Hate  the  number  of  infants, 
whofe  lives  appeared,  by  the  regiHers  of 
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the  next  five  years,  to  have  been  preferved 
by  this  aft,  or  which  are  now  preferved 
annually  by  it,  I fliould,  moft  probably, 
be  difbelieved.  The  poor  called  it  th€ 
“ aft  for  keeping  cliildren  alive and 
thoufands  now  living  may  impute  their 
exiftence  to  the  judicious  interference  of 
this  good  and  fenfible  mam  I think  I 
now  fee  him  going  from  one  workhoufe  to 
another  in  tlie  morning,  and  from  one 
member  of  parliament  to  another  in  the 
afternoon,  for  day  after  day,  and  year  after 
year,  with  fteady  and  unwearied  patience, 
enduring  every  rebuff,  anfwering  every  ob- 
jeftion,  and  accommodating  himfelf  to 
every  humour  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
benevolent  defign,  which  he  eftablifhed  at 
laft,  almofl  without  affiflance,  and  intirely 
at  his  own  expence. 
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THE  many  ufeful  and  public  fpirited 
plans  which  Mr.  Hanway  had  promoted, 
for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures,  had 
now  rendered  his  charafter  moft  refpedtably 
popular.  His  difintereftednefs,  and  the 
* fincerity  of  his  intentions  were  confpicuous 
to  all.  His  name  appeared  to  every  pro- 
pofal  for  tlue  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
brought  with  it  more  than  his  own  bene- 
faction; for  people  were  aflured  that  at 
lead  their  bounty  would  be  faithfully  and 
carefully  expended.  He  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Court,  fometimes ; but  I have  not 
heard,  that  either  openly  or  privately  he 
folicited  a reward  for  his  fervices,  although 
he  was  now  acquainted  with  fome  of  thofc 
who  had  the  difpenfation  of  court  favours. 
He  was  not  however  fuffered  to  wade  his 
little  fortune  entirely  in  the  fervice  of  others : 
Five  citizens  of  London,  of  whom  the 
late  Mr.  Hoare,  the  banker,  w'as  one, 
waited  on  Lord  Bute,  the  then  minider, 
in  a body ; and  in  their  own  names,  and 

the 
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the  names  of  their  fellow  citizens,  reque li- 
ed fome  notice  might  be  taken  of  him; 
and  on  the  17th  of  July,  1762,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for 
vidlualling  the  navy. 

With  the  increafe  of  income,  which  this 
appointment  produced,  he  thought  he 
might  extend  his  acquaintance,  and  took 
a hoiifc  in  Red  Lion  Square,  the  principal 
rooms  of  which  he  furnifhed,  and  deco- 
rated with  paintings  and  emblematical  de- 
vices, in  a ftyle  peculiar  to  himfelf.  “ I 
found,”  he  was  ufed  to  fay,  when 
fpeaking  of  thefe  ornaments,  “ . that  my 
“ countrymen  and  women  were  not  an  fait 
“ in  the  art  of  converfation,  I have  there- 
“ fore  prefented  them  with  objedls  the 
“ moft  attraflive  that  I could  imagine, 
“ and  fuch  as  cannot  eafily  be  examined 
“ without  exciting  amufing  and  inftrudivc 
“ difeourfe — and  when  that  fails,  there  are 
“ the  cards.” 


THOUOJtTS 
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THOUGHTS  ON  MUSIC. 

IN  1765,  Mr.  Hanway  publifhed  lus 
“ Thoughts  on  MuJicT  a work  which  he 
was  induced  to  undertake,  by  his  frequent 
attendance  at  the  performances  of  the 
Academy  of  Antient  Mufic..  It  muft  be 
confetfed  tliat  he  was  unacquainted  with 
his  fubjeftr  He  had  not  even  a diftant 
idea  of  harmony;  and,  as  is  the  cafe,  I 
believe,  with  al!  perfons  who  have  hot  the 
rudiments  of  the  art,  or  at  leafl  that  fa- 
culty which  we  call  a good  ear,  he  felt  no 
mufic  untilj  by  hearing  it  feveral  times, 
it  became,  in  fome  meafure,  familiar  to 
him.  Mere  found,  however,  or  amufe- 
ment,  was  not  his  objeft.  In  his  book 
he  does  not  profefs  to  fpeak  much  or 
learnedly  on  the  theory  of  the  art ; but' 
confines  himfelf  in  a great  meafure  to 
pointing  out  how  it  might  be  beft  con- 
ducted to  encourage  virtuous  principles 
and  aififl  the  fervour  of  religious  worfliip. 


ON 
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ON  Saturday  the  i8th  of  May,  176^;, 
a fire  happened  at  Montreal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  which,  in  three  hours, 
confumed  a fourth  part  'of  the  city  j one 
hundred  and  eight  principal  houfes,  in- 
habited by  two  hundred  and  fifteen  fami-  , 
lies,  jvith.  their  merchandize,  furniture, 
and  apparel,  to  the  amount  of  eighty- 
feven  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds.  The  fufferers  were  a loyal  obe- 
dient, and  laborious  people,  and  before 
this  accident  were  recovering  from  the 
calamities  of  war.  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr. 
Hanway,  and  Mr.  Fowler  Walker,  as 
agents  for  the  fufferers,  petitioned  the 
kins  in  council  for  a brief,  which  they 
obtained,  and  collected  thereon  eight 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  fiftebi  pounds. 

A fubfeription  was  immediately  'begun, 
exclufive  of  the  brief,  and  the  amount 
tranfmitted  to  Montreal,  chiefly  in  filver, 
with  two  fire  engines,  and  a marble  bufl: 
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of  his  prefent  Majefty,  to  be  fet  up  in  the 
town. 

The  very  next  year  a dreadful  fire  broke 
out  in  Bridge  Town,  in  Barbadoes,.  which 
confumed  buildings  and  property  to  the 
amount  of  near  one  hundred  thoufand 

, t 

pounds.  A fubfcription  was  opened,  in 
which  Mr.  Hanway  was  a principal  aftor, 
and  fourteen  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-lix  pounds  were  coUeded,  and 
tranfmitted  to  a committee  appointed  at 
Barbadoes  to  diftribute  it  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Xufferers. 


/ 

^ tHiMKtY  SWEEPERS. 

FROM  the  year  1766  to  1772,  he 
v/as  engaged  in  his  official  bufinefs,  and 
in  fupporting  the  charitable  inftitutions 
which  he  had  founded  or  interefted  him* 
felf  in,  without  attempting  any  new  plan 
of  confequencc.  Jn  this  year  he  firft 

endea- 
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endeavoured  to  .do  fomething  towards 
alleviating  the  miferies  of  young  chimney 
'/weepers.  Betides  the  diftrefles  of  thefe 
helplefs  beings,  which  are  open  to  gene- 
ral obfervation,  fuch  as  a contortion  of 
the  limbs,  and  the  prevention  of  their 
growth,  they  are  liable  to  a difeafe  pecu- 
liar to  their  occupation,  now  known  by 
the  name  of  the  chimney  /weepers  cancer. 
Four  children  have  been  brought  together 
into  a workhoufe,  all  afflided  with  this 
dreadful  and  incurable  difeafe. 

The  great  difficulty  in  this  humane 
undertaking  was,  what  kind  of  relief 
could  be  afforded  them.  Mr.  Hanway 
knew  well  that  there  muft  be  fome  to 
l^erform  the  loweft  offices  of  life,  whofe 
drudgery  Ihould  contribute  to  the  gene- 
ral conveniency ; and  that  to  give  them 
even  a tolerable  education,  inftead  of 
alleviating  their  mifery,  would  add  to 
its  poignancy  ; but  he  confidered  that, 
however  abjed,  they  were  ftiil  humah 
beings,  and  intitled  as  fuch  to  the  privi- 
leges of  humanity.  His  firft  attempt  was, 
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by  binding  them  regularly  as  apprenticed^ 
to  place  them  more  effedlually  under  the- 
eognizance  of  the  magiftrate and  a fub- 
fceiption  was  promoted  to  defray  the  e3&- 
pence,  and  furnifli  them  with  clothes, 
A great  many  were  bound',  fome  mafters 
were  profecuted  for  cruel-  behaviour  to 
their  boys ; and  no  inconhderable  portion 
of  mifery  was  prevented'. 

In  the  year  1785  he  rCTiewed  his  re« 
prefentations  in  belialf  of  t-hefe  miferable 
beings,  and-  leave  was  given  to  bring  in 
a bill  for  the  future  regulation  of  chimney 
fweepers  young  apprentices  ; and  although 
death  put  an  end' to  his  exei-tions  in  their 
behalf,  yet  the  bill  aft ei* wards  paffed  into 
an  adt,  which  has  in  fbme- degree  foftened 
the  harddiip  of  their  condition 

Thefe  little  urchins,  unfortunately  for 
themfelves,  perform-  their  work  many 
hours  earlier  than  thofe*  who,  have  the 
means  of  relieving  them,'  are-  awake  to 
witnefs  their  miferies.  The.  men  whom 
we  fee- accompanying  them  are  ufually  not 
legulai  chimney  fweepers,  but  either-  pro- 
cure 
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cure  the  boys  of  indigent  or  unfeeling 
parents,  or  hire  them  by  the  day,  and' 
return  them  in  the  evening  to  their  maf- 
ters.  This  is  the  way  the  bufinefs  of 
chimney-fweeping  is  yet  too  frequently 
performed  ; but  there  are  fome  exceptions  ; 
The  good  fenfe,-  the  humanity,,  the.  in- 
t>egrity,  and  the  politeneis  of  il/r.  Porter y 
who,  bred  a chimney  fweeper  himfelf*  can 
feel  for  the  diftreffes  of  the.  poor,  boysj. 
now  that  he  is  poffelTed  of  an  indepen-; 
dency,  would' do  credit  to  any  profeffionn 
or  any  fituation  in  life. 

. j i 


ASSIZED  BREAD.;. 

^ IN  1773,  he.- engagedUn  the- queftiom 
relative,  to  the  iuofi  proper,  bread  to  be 
a/Jized  for  gemral  ufe.  He  was  the’ 
commifTioner;  fuperiiitending  the  baking 
for  the  fleet  j and.  his  chief  end  was  to» 
convince  the  public  that  the. whiteft  bread 
was  not  the  mod  nutritive..  He  proved- 
that  the. -whole  produce  of  the  grain*;,  ex- 
cept only  the  out  fide  hull,  made  the  bed.- 
fL  6 food;^; 
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food ; and  that  the  London  bread  owed 
its  colour  not  to  nature,  but  to  an  artifi- 
cial mixture.  The  late  Dr.  Fothergill 
gave  his  afiiftance,  by  a Treat ife,  tending 
to  prove  that  th^^faJJiionablc  bread  was  an 
article  of  difficult  digeftion.  The  mif- 
fortune  feems  to  be,  that  the  Londoners 
will  have  their  bread  white,  and  as  the 
dealers  cannot  afford  to  make  it  entirely 
of  the  fine  parts  of  prime  flour,  they  are 
driven  to  expedients  to  preferve  the  colour 
which  hurts  the  quality,  and  renders  it 
lefs  favourable  to  health,  particularly  of 
infants. 


SOLITUDE  IN  IMPRISONMENT. 

IN  1775,  Mr.  Hanway  endeavoured 
to  procufe  foine  alteration  in  the  police 
of  thefe  cities.  His  favourite  plan  was 
Solitude  in  Imprifonment,  on  the  principle 
that  the  prifoner  might  become  better  by 
reflection,  and  could  not  grow  worfe 
by  converfation  with  more  experienced^ 
malefactors.  This  principle  feems  to  meet 
the  ideas  of  magiftrates  in  general  j it  is 
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adopted  in  many  prifons  with  fuccefs ; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not 
far  off,  when  the  extreme  feverity  of  our 
criminal  laws  fball  no  longer  render  it 
impoffible  to  execute  them ; when  re- 
wards fhall  be  offered  to  thofe  who,  by 
exerting  themfelves  in  punifhing  fmall 
offences,  fhall  find  it  their  intereft  to 
prevent,  not  encourage,  the  commiffion 
of  capital  crimes ; and  when  it  fhall  not 
be  • neceffary  for  profecutors  or  juries  to 
render  the  laws  uncertain,  by  a humane  . 
but  capricious  lenity. 


FEBRUARY  1776,  Mr.  Matthias,  the 
Britifh  relident  at  Hamburgh,  acquainted 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk,'  fecretary  of  ftate,  that 
there  were  feveral  fhips  at  that  place, 
whofc  owners  were  willing  to  let  them  as 
tranfports,  to  be  ufed  in  the  war  with 
America ; and  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty 
direded  the  Vidualling  Board  to  fend  one 
of  their  commiffioncrs  to  contrad  for  the 
fupply  of  provifions  for  the  troops,  Mr. 

Han- 
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Hanway  was  now  in  his  fixt5C.-fourth  year ; 
yet  he  engaged  himfelf  to  condud  this 
•bufinefs,  aixi  went  to  Hamburgh,  and 
.completed  his  embafly  with  the  adivity  o£ 
a young  man^ 
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MI9ERie'0'IlDIA  HOSPITAL'.. 

“-  ABOUT  this  time  he  formed  a plan\ 
for  an  hofpital,  in  tdie  eaft.  end  of  the 
town,,  for  the  relief  of  perfons  afflided! 
with  the  venereal  difeafd'  A fubfcription/ 
.was  opened,  and  a.  houfe  in  G€>od man’s. 
Fields  taken.  The  inftitution  continued 
feme  years,  under,  the  name,  of  the_Miferi- 
cordia  Hofpital;  but,,  the  fubferiptions . 
dccrealing,  tlie  deCgn  was  laid  aiide..  He 
computed,  that,  one  third  of  the  number- 
of  thofe.  who,,  in  the  bills  of  mortality,, 
are  faid.  to  die  of  confumptions,...  fall 
vidims  in  reality  to  tlie  ravages  of  this 
loathfome.  difeafe,  and  the  more  deadly 
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effetfls  of  ignorant  and  wicked  perfons  ta 
cure  it. 


MARITIME  SCHOOL, 

THE  encouragement  of  feamen  was  ah 
objeft  never  from  Mr.  Hanway’s  hearl?. 
Having  by  his  conftant  attention  brought 
the  Marine  Society  to  a refpeftable  and 
permanent  condition,  he  thought  he 
fliould  (till  add  to  the  benefit  of  the  fer- 
vice,  by  procuring  a naval  education*  for* 
the  fons  of  thofe  brave  officers*,  who. 
might  fall  in  defence  of;  their,  country. 
To  this  end  he  framed*  the  plan  of  the 
Marilime  Schooh  which  he  fubmitted  to 
the  late  Earl- Spencer,  the  Duke  of  Bos- 
ton, Lord  Hawke,  and  Sir  George  Po- 
cocke,  who  aj:)proving  the  defign,  a fub*- 
fcription  was  opened,  a honfe  taken  at< 
Chclfea,  and  in  March  1.779.  eleven-  f(5ho-- 
lars  were  admitted. 

The  annual  fubfeription  rofe  to  eight 
luindfcd  pounds.  In  1782,  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Bombay  fent  over  a fubfcrlption 
colledted  there,  amounting  to  one  thou- 
fand  and  feyenty  pounds.  His  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Prefident  on  the  death 
cf  Lord  Hawke : the  orphans  of  many 
deferving  officers,  particularly  the  gallant 
but  unfortunate  Captain  Macartney,  were 
received,  and  the  inflitution,  with  an 
income  equal  to  its  expence,  feemed 
likely  to  increafe  in  ^lendour,  and  acquire 
liability  j when  an  unlucky  event  took 
place,  which,  by  (owing  the  feeds  of 
animofity  among  fome  of  the  governors, 
ifi  a few  years  greatly  leffened  the  finances 
of  the  fociety,  and  a variety  of  circum- 
llances  concurring  with  this,  the  fubfcrip- 
tions  decreafed  j and  the  fchool  was  dif- 
continued. 


NAVAL  SCHOOLS. 

ON  the  failure  of  this  attempt,  Mr. 
Hanway  endeavoured  to  incorporate  a 
feminary  for  naval  inflruftion,  with  the 
plan  of  the  Marine  Society,  which  he 

hoped 
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hoped  would  in  time  be  adopted  by  every 
county  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  fo  fully 
perfuaded  of  the  expediency  of  this  defign, 
that  he  tried  every  means  to  eftablilh  it  ; 
but  the  generality  of  the  governors,  al- 
though 'convinced  that  fpmething  might 
be  done  by  the  fociety  in  time  of  peace, 
towards  preparing  for  war  when  it  fhould 
happen,  thought  Mr.  Hanway’s  plan  too 
extenfive  to  be  adopted,  and  the  bufinefs 
ended  in  fitting  up  a fhip  to  lie  on  the 
Thames,  where  boys  are  harboured  and 
taught  the  rudiments  of  Navigation,  and 
are  ready  for  any  commander  who  demands 
them. 


IN  1783,  finding  his  health  decline,  he 
determined  to  refign  his  office  at  the  vic- 
tualling board,  where  he  was  now  comp- 
troller of  accompts,  which  he  did  on  the 
2d  of  Oftober  that  year,  and  upon  his 
petition  immediately  received  a grant  of 
his  whole  falary  by  way  of  pcnfion,  for 
life.  This  favour  he  owed  to  the  efteena 
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u^hich  his  Majefty,  to-  whom  he  was  per- 
fonally  known,  entertained  of  him  j ex- 
cited by  his  various  exertions  in  behalf  of 
his  country  and  mankind, 

- He  was  now  releafed  from  his  moft 
material  bufinefs  j but  did  not  think  it 
would  conduce  to  his  happinefs  to  lead 
an  idle  life  : He  engaged  again  in  behalf 
of  the  chimney  fweepers  boys,  and  pro- 
moted, by  every  means  in  his  power,  the 
eflablifliment  of  Sunday  fchools,  which 
are  now  in  a fair  way  to  be  adopted  in 
every  county  in  England. 

He  likewife  promoted  a fubfeription  for 
the  relief  of  the  many  black  poor  people, 
who  wandered  about  the  metropolis  in 
extreme  diftrefs,  and  the  lords  of  the 
Treafury  feconded  the  defign,  by  direding 
money,  as  far  as  14I.  a head,  to  be  ilTued 
to  the  committee,  to  enable  them  to  lend 
the  blacks  to  fuch  places  abroad  as  might 
be  fixed  on.  After  encountering  many 
obftacles,  about  300-  Negroes  were  lent, 
properly  accommodated  with  provilions 
and  neceflaries,  to  Africa,  under  the 
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condu6l  of  a perfon  approved  for  that 
dation.  For  a long  time  after  it  was 
very  unufual  to  fee  any  poor  black  per-^ 
fons,  and  they  are  now  in  lefs  numbers 
than  formerly.  They  were  commonly 
brought  by  commanders  of  Ihips  in  the" 
merchants  fervice,  for  the  purpofe  of 
navigating  the  veffels,  and  the  purpofe 
being  anfwered,  were  left  to  fhift  for  them- 
felves,  fometimes  without  money,  recom- 
mendation, or  food- 

In  the  Summer  of  1786,  his  health  de- 
clined fo  vifibly,  that  he  thought  it 
necelTary  to  attend  only  to  that.  He  had 
long  felt  the  approach  of  a diforder  in  the 
bladder,  which,  increafing  by  degrees, 
caufed  a flranguar}’’,  and  at  length,  on  the 
■5th  of  September,  1786,  put  a period  to 
a life  fpent  almoft  entirely  in  the  fervice 
of  his  fellow  creatures. 

It  may  truly  be  faid  of  this  good  man, 
that  nothing  in  his  life  became  him  bet- 
ter than  his  dying : During  the  progrels 
of  a tedious,  and  fometimes  painful  ill- 
nefs,  he  never  once  exprelfed  the  lead: 

impa- 
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impatience  j but  Taw  the  approacli  of  his 
diflblution  without  regret.  When  he 
grew  fb  weak  as  to  be  confined  to  his  bed, 
he  requefted  his  phyficians  to  Ipeak 
frankly,  and  without  refcrve  of  his  dif- 
order  j and  when  convinced  that  he  could 
not  recover,  he  fent  and  paid  all  his 
tradefmen ; took  leave  of  his  mofl;  intimate 
friends  j dictated  fome  letters  to  abfent 
;^quaintances ; had  the  facrament  ad*» 
minillered  to  him,  and  difcourfed,  with 
the  moft  cheerful  compofure,  of  his  af- 
fairs. His  lungs,  of  which  he  had  al- 
ways been  particularly  careful,  perhaps 
becaufe  they  were  originally  weak,  re- 
mained perfect  to  the  laft  moment  5 and 
he  exprefled  his  fatisfaftion  that  his  mind 
had  never  wandered  or  been  perplexed 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  illnefs.  In 
the  morning  previous  to  his  death,  he 
faid  to  an  intimate  friend,  I have  no 
“ uncomfortable  refledtions  concerning  my 
“ approaching  end ; but  I find  the  vis 
“ vit<£  fo  ftrong,  that  I think  I fiiall  not 
take  my  leave  of  the  world  without  a 

“ fliarp 
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“ (harp  ftruggle.”  To  Mr.  Blizard,  his 
furgeon,  who  attended  his  diforder  with 
unceafing  anxiety,  he  faid,  “ If  you  think 
“ it  will  be  of  ferviee  in  your  praftice, 
“ or  to  any  one  who  may  come  after  me, 
“ .1  beg  you  will  have  my  body  opened  ; 

I am  willing  to  do  as  much  good  as  is 
« poffible.”  ' 

The  evening  of  the  night  on  which  he 
died,  he  defired  to  put  on  a fine  ruffled 
fhirt ; gave  up  his  keys  ; difpofed  of  fome 
trinkets,  and  had  his  will  read  to  him. 
About  midnight  a coldnefs  feized  the 
extremities,  which,  however,  was  removed 
feveral  times,  and  the  circulation  reftored, 
by  ffiftions,  which  he  himfelf  direded. 
The  laft  time  he  bade  his  attendant  rub 
his  leg,  on  which  the  fatal  chilnefs  had 
feized,  he  uttered  a figh,  which  alarming 
the  perfon,  he  ceafed  the  fridion  a few 
moments  ; the  cold  increafed ; he  was 
fcnfible  of  the  immediate  approach  of  his 
death  : His  lungs  yet  played  with  freedom  : 
The  laft  breath  efcaped  him  in  the  midft 
of  a fentence,  which  began  with  the  word 
“ Chrift!’’ 

Such 
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Such  were  the  laft  moments  of  Jonas 
Hanway,  Efq.  and  fuch,  if  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  are  preferved,  may  be  thofe 
of  all  who  live  like  him.  He  prepared 
for  death  with  as  much  cheerfulnefs  as  he 
would  have  prepared  for  a journey.  It 
was  his  ftudy  to  be  always  ready  for  the 
event,  whenever  it  Ihould  happen,  and  he 
was  carelefs  about  the  time.  The  caufe 
of  his  death  appeared  to  be  an  induration 
of  the  proftate  gland. 

The  attention  which  the  gentlemen  of 
the  faculty  paid  to  him  in  his  laft  illnefs, 
deferves  the  moft  honourable  mention, 
and  fliewed  that  they  knew  the  value  of 
the  life  they  endeavoured  to  preferve ; 
To  the  duty , of  a careful  phyfician,  they 
added  the  anxious  wifli  of  private  friend- 
(hip,  and  teftified  the  fenfe  they  enter- 
tained of  their  lofs,  by  the  moft  unfeigned 
forrow. 


FROM 
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FROM  the  preceding  narrative,  thei 
intelligent  reader  will,  I conceive,  be  able 
to  form  a tolerably  corredt  idea  of  the 
charafter  of  Mr.  Hanway.  He  will  fee 
that  the  love  of  human  kind  was  the 
prevailing  paflion  in  his  breaft,  and  that 
when  once  he  had  engaged  in  any  office  of 
general  benevolence,  no  obftacles  could 
ftand  before  his  active  perfeverance ; but 
fuch  was  the  efteem  which  the  public 
entertained  of  him,  that  I trull  I fliall 
be  excufed  in  attempting  to  defcribe  hint 
in  the  line  of  domellic  life,  and  at  thofe 
hours  (they  were  very  few)  when  public 
concerns  did  not  engage  his  attention. 
The  curiofity  of  future  times  may  defire 
to  know  every  circumllance  relating  to  a 
man,  to  whom  pollerity  will  acknowledge 
itfelf  fo  much  indebted.  - . 

Mr.  Hanway  in  his  perfon  was.of  the 
middle  fize,  of  a thin  fpare  habit,  but 
well  lliaped  ; his  limbs  were  falhioned 
with  the  nicell  fymmetry.  In  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  Hooped  very  much, 
and  when  he  walked,  found  it  conduce 

to 
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to  eafe  to  let  his  head  incline  towards  one 
tide ; but  when  he  went  firft  to  Ruffia  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  his  face  was  full  and 
comely,  and  his  perfon  altogether  fuch  as 
obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the 
“ Han^ome  Englijhmaii.^* 

His  features  were  fmall,  but  without 
the  infignificance  which  commonly  attends 
fmall  features.  His  countenance  was 
interefting,  fenfible,  and  calculated  to 
infpire  reverence.  His  blue  eyes  had 
never  been  brilliant ; but  they  exprefled 
the  utmoft;  humanity  and  benevolence  i 
and  when  he  fpokc,  the  animation  of  his 
countenance  and  the  tone  of  his  voice 
were  fuch  as  feemed  to  carry  convidion 
with  them  even  to  the  mind  of  a ftranger. 
When  he  endeavoured  to  foothe  diftrefs, 
or  point  out  to  any  wretch  who  had 
ftrayed,  the  comforts  of  a virtuous  life, 
he  was  peculiarly  impreflive ; and  every 
thing  that  he  laid  had  an  air  of  confidera- 
tion  and  fincerity. 

In  his  drefs,  as  far  as  was  confiftent 
with  his  ideas  of  health  and  eafe,  he  ac- 

com- 
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commodated  himfelf  to  the  prevailing 
fafliion.  As  it  was  frequently  neceffary 
for  him  to  appear  in  polite  circles,  on 
unexpected  occafions,  he  uliially  wore 
drefs  clothes,  with  a large  French  bag  : 
His  hat,  ornamented  with  a gold  button, 
was  of  a fize  and  fafliion  to  be  worn  as 
well  under  the  arm  as  on  the  head.  When 
it  rained,  a fmall  parapluie  defended  his 
face  and  wig.  Thus  he  was  always  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  any  company  without 
impropriety,  or  the  appearance  of  negli- 
gence. His  drefs  for  fet  public  occafions 
was  a fuit  of  rich  dark  brown  j the  coat 
and  waiftcoat  lined  throughout  with 
ermine,  which  jufl  appeard  at  the  edges; 
and  a fmall  gold  hiked  fword.  As  he 
was  extremely  fufceptible  of  cold,  he 
wore  flannel  under  the  linings  of  all  his 
clothes,  and  ufually  three  pair  of  kock- 
ings. 

The  precarious  flate  of  his  health  when 
he  arrived  in  England  from  Ruflia,  made 
it  neceflary  for  him  to  ufe  the  utmo.ft 
caution  ; and  his  perfeverance  in  following 
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the  advice  of  the  medical  pradlitloners  was 
remarkable.  After  Dr.  Lieberkn,  phy- 
lician  to  the  hing  of  Pruflia,  had  recom- 
mended milk  as  a proper  diet  to  reftore 
his  ftrength,  he  made  it  the  chief  part 
of  his  food  for  thirty  years ; and  though 
it  at  firft  difagreed  with  him,  he  perfifted 
in  trying  it  under  every  preparation  that 
it  was  capable  of,  till  it  agreed  with  his 
ftomach.  . By  this  rigid  attention  and 
care,  his  health  was  eftablilhed,  his  lungs 
acquired  ftrength  and  elafticity  ; and  it  is 
probable  he  would  have  lived  feveral  years 
longer,  if  the  diforder  which  was  the  im- 
mediate caufe  of  his  death  had  left  him 
'to  the  gradual  decay  of  nature. 

Pie  knew  that  exercife  was  neceflary  to 
him,  and  he  loved  it.  He  was  not  one 
of  thofe  who  had  rather  take  a doze  than 
a walk-,  and  though  he  had  commonly  his 
carriage  with  him  when  he  went  abroad, 
he  yet  walked  nearly  as  much  as  he  rode, 
and  with  fuch  a pace,  that  he  ufed  to 
fay  he  was  always  more  incommoded  in 

the 
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the  ftreets  by  thofc  he  paffcd,  than  by 
them  who  overtook  him. 

- His  mind  was  the  moft  adive  that  it 
is  poflible  to  conceive;  always  on  the 
wing,  and  never  appearing  to  be  wear}^ 
To  fit  ftill,  and  endeavour  to  give  reft  to 
the  thought,  was  a luxury  to  which  he 
was  a perfed;  ftranger : he  dreaded  nothing 
fo  much  as  inadivity,  and  that  modem 
diforder  which  the  French,  who  perhaps 
feel  it  not  fo  much  as  ourfelves,  djftinguifo 
by  the  name  of  ennui. 

He  rofe  in  the  fummer  at  four  or  five, 
and  in  the  winter  at  fevert : Having  al- 
ivays  bufinefs  'before  him,  he  was  every 
day  employed  till  the  time  of  retiring  t'Q 
reft,  and,  when  in  health,  was  commonly 
afleep  within  two  minutes  after  his  lying 
down  in  bed. 

Writing  was  his  favourite  employment, 
or  rather  amufement  ; and  when  the 
number  of  his  literary  works  is  confidered, 
and  that  they  were  the  produce  only  of 
thofe  hours,  which  he  was  able  to  fnatch 
from  public  bufinefs,  an  idea  may  be 
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formed  of  his  application.  He  wrote  a 
fine  flowing  hand  to  the  laft,  when  he 
pleafed,  without  fpedlacles ; and  he  had 
always  one  or  two  of  the  clerks  belonging 
to  his  office,  or  to  fome  of  the  charitable 
inftitutions  in  which  he  was  engaged,  to 
live  in  his  houfe  and  affift  him.  His 
mode  was  to  didate  for  as  many  hours 
together  as  he  could  fpare,  and  afterwards 
corred  the  copy,  which  was  again  wrote 
out  and  correded,  perhaps  feveral  times. 

To  write  a fine  hand  very  fail  is  a qua- 
lification which  many  perfons,  not  de- 
fedive  in  abilities,  do  not  attain ; but  to 
write  very  well,  and  with  ftrid  ortho- 
graphy from  the  verbal  didation  of  ano- 
ther perfon,  without  hefitation,  wUl  be 
found  difficult  by  every  perfon  who  tries 
it.  Yet  all  this  Mr.  Hanway  required, 
and  with  it  the  ufmofi:  difpatch.  This 
made  it  necefiary  for  him  to  choofe  Iris 
affiftants,  at  an  early  age,  whilft  the  mind 
is  flexible,  and  to  have  them  live  in  liis 
houfe,  and  take  pains  to  inftrud  them. 
He  had  a happy  method  of  conveying 
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inftruftioni  but  the  clofe  application  which 
he  required  at  all  hours,  his  impatience, 
and  the  natural  turn  of  his  temper,  feldom 
fatisfied,  not  infrequently  petulant,  and 
expreffing  his  difapprobation  foraetimes  in 
terms -which  had  the  appearance  of  ill 
nature,  were  the  caufe.  that  but  few  of  the 
youths  he  took  under  his  care  remained 
with  him  any  length  of  time.  If  by  at- 
tention, aftivity,  and  perfeverance,  and  a 
judicious  felf-commendation,  not  too  fre- 
quently alTumed,  they  could  go  on  till 
they  gained  his  confidence,  he  feldom  failed 
to  make  them  alert,  ready  at  figures  and 
writing,  and  honeft  men.  One  of  the  two 
pamphlets  on  bread,  which  contains  ninety 
fbolfcap  pages,  200  law  fheets,  I wrote 
from  his  dictation,  in  one  day  before 
dinner,  although  there  are  feveral  calcu- 
lations in  it  of  the  proportionate  pro- 
duce of  grain,  when  ground,  dreffed,  and 
baked. 

By  leaving  his  wrork  to  tranfact  his  or- 
dinary bufmefs,  and  afterwards  recurring  - 
to  it  with  new  ideas,  all  his  literary-labours 
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are  defective  in  the  arrangement  of  the 

matter,  and  appear  to  have  too  much  of 

the  mifcellaneous  in  their  compofition. 

The  orifrinal  idea  is  fometimes  left  for  the 

purfult  of  one  newly  ftarted,  and  either 

taken  up  again,  when  the  mind  of  the 

reader  has  almoft  loft  it,  or  it  is  totally  de-. 

ferted.  Yet  thofe  who  are  judges  of  lite-- 

rary  compofition,  fay  that  his  language  is 

well  palculatcd  to  have  the  effect  he  defired 

on  the  reader,  and  imprefs  him  with  the- 

idea  that  the  author  was  a man  of  inflex- 

/» 

ible  integrity,  and  wrote  from  the  pure 
dictates  of  the  heart.  It  is  plain  and  un- 
ornamented, without  the  appearance  of 
art,  or  the  affectation  of  Angularity.  Its 
greateft  defect  (fay  they),  is  a want  of 
concifenefs  its  greateft  beauty,  an  unaf- 
fected and  genuine  fimplicity.  He  fpoke 
French  and  Portuguefe,  and  underftood 
the  Rus  and  modern  Perfle  imperfectly : 
Latin  he  had  been  taught  at  fchool ; but 
had  not  much  occafion  to  cultivate  it  after 
he  entered  into  life. 
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In  his  natural  dirpofition  he  was  cheer- 
ful but  ferene.  He  enjoyed  his  own  joke, 
and  applauded  the  wit  of  another ; but 
never  defcended  from  a certain  dig-, 
nity  which  he  thouglit  indirpcnfably  ne- 
ceflary.  His  experience  furnilhed  him  with 
fome  anecdote  or  adventure,  fuitable  to 
every  turn  the  difcourfe  could  take ; and 
he  was  always  willing  to  communicate  it. 
If  in  the  hour  of  conviviality  the  difcourfe 
took  a turn,  not  confiftent  with  the  moft 
rigid  chaflity,  he  was  not  the  firft  to  re- 
prove or  take  offence ; but  any  attack  on 
religion,  efpecially  in  the  company  of  young 
people,  was  fure  to  meet  his  mofl  point- 
ed difapprobation. 

In  converfatioii  he  was  ealy  of  accefs, 
and  gave  readily  to  every  one  the  beft 
anfwer  which  occurred : But  not  fond  of 
much  fpeaking  himi'clf,  he  did  not  always 
bear  with  patience,  though  commonly 
with  filence,  the  forward  and  importunate ; 
them  with  whom  every  man,  and  every 
thing,  is  either  the  very  beft  or  the  very 
worft  poffible  j who  exemplify,  for  the  inr 
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ftruction  of  their  auditors,  thofe  common 
ideas  which  it  is  not  potTible  could  efcape 
them } and  think  loudnefs,  and  the  gefli- 
culation  of  unnecetTary  warmth,  can  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  argument  and  politenefs. 
He  fpoke  better  in  public  than  was  to  be 
expcAcd  of  one  who  wrote  fo  much,  and 
kept  pointedly  to  his  fubje(51: ; though  he 
was  fometimes  fed uced  into  an  eulogium 
on  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  merchant^  a cha- 
racffer  for  which  he  entertained  great  re- 
ference. 

Although  he  himfelf  never  drank  wine 
undiluted  with  water,  he  partook  willingly 
of  the  joys  of  the  table,  and  that  felicity 
of  converfation,  which  a -moderate  appli- 
cation to  the  bottle  excites  among  men  of 
parts ; but  he  knew  the  juft  value  of  this 
conviviality,  and  how  apt  the  love  of  com- 
pany is  to  infatuate  young  people. 

Mr.  Hanway,  although  never  married 
himfelf,  was  yet  an  advocate  for  marriage, 
and  recommended  it  to  all  young  people. 
He  thought  it  the.  moft  effectual  reftraint 
on  licentioufnefs  j and  that  an  increafe  of 
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.unhappinefs  was  by  no  means  tlie  natural 
confequence  of  an  increafe  of  domeftic 
cares.  A **  local  habitation,’^  with  the 
fbciety  of  a fenfible  woman,  the  choice  of 
unbiafled  affection,  he  efteemed  as  the 
moft  engaging  perfuafive  to  the  love  of 
order  and  oeconomy;  without  which  he 
thought  life,  in  whatever  ftation,  mull  be 
disjointed,  arid  perturbed,  and  unhappy. 
The  lady  who  engaged  his  firft  affedion 
was  uncommonly  handfome ; and  it  is  pro- 
bable he  wa(3  prevented  from  marrying 
only  by  his  failing  to  obtain  her,  and  the 
onfettkd  manner  in  which  the  firft  years 
of  his  life  were  fpent;  for  he  loved  the  fo- 
ciety  of  women,  and  in  the  parties  which 
frequently  bieakfafted  at  his  houfe,  the 
ladies  ufually  made  the  greater  portion  of 
the  company. 

In  his  tranfadions  with  the  world,  he 
was  always  open,  candid,  and  fincere: 
Whatever  he  faid  might  be  depended  on 
with  Implicit  confidence.  He  adhered  to 
the  ftrid  truth,  even  in  the  manner  of  his- 
relation,  and  no  brilliancy  of  thought 
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could  induce  him  to  vary  from  the  fact; 
but  although  fo  frank  in  his  own  pro- 
ceedings, he  had  feen  too  much  of  life 
to  be  eafily  deceived  by  others;  and  he 
did  not  often  pla.ce  a confidence  that  was 
betrayed^  He  did  not,  however,  think 
the  world  fo  degenerate  as  is  commonly 
imagined : “ And  if  I did,”  he  ufed  to 
fay,  “ I would  not  let  it  appear;  for  no- 
“ thing  can  tend  fo  effectually  to  make  a 
“ man  wicked,  or  to  keep  him  fo,  as  a 

marked  fufpicion.” 

With  all  this  goodaiefs  Mr.  Hanway  had 
a certain  fingularity  of  thought  and  man- 
ners, the  confequence  of  his  living  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  foreign  countries, 
and  never  having  been  married.  He  was 
not  by  any  means  an  inattentive  obferver 
of  the  little  forms  of  politenefs ;.  but  as 
he  had  ftudied'  them  in  various  realms, 
felccting  thofe  which  he  approved,  his  po- 
litenefs differed  from  that  of  other  people. 
His  converfation  had  an  air  of  originality 
in  it  that  was  very  pleafmg,  far  different 
from  that  of  fome  veiy  polite  circles,  in 
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which  a whole  evening  may  be  paffed 
in  perpetual  chat,  without  a fingle  idea 
being  ftarted  that  lias  not  had  its  round 
before. 

There  is^  perhaps,  more-  originality  of 
expreffion  among  the  lower  orders  of  men 
than  in  polite  circles,  where  every  fentence 
is  weighed  in  the  mind  before  utterance 
is  given  to  itj-  and  a n&w ’thought  never 
efcaped  Mr.  Haiiway.  In  of  his  walks, 
he  was  met  by  a man  much  inebriated^ 
who  approached  him  in  fo  irregular  a di- 
rection, that  it  might  have  beeii  concluded 
he  had  bufinefs  on  both  fides-  the  way.. 
Mr.  Hanway  flopped  when  he  came  up  tcs 
him  to  give  him  his  choiee  which  he' would' 
take  i but  the  man-  flood  as  flill'  as  his  in- 
toxication'would  permit  him,  without  at- 
tempting to  pafs  on  either  fide.  After 
viewing  each  other  a moment,  fays  Mr. 
H.  “ My  friend,  you  feem  as  if  you  had 
“ drank  rather  too  much  to  which  the 
man  replied,  You  feem  as  if  you  had 
“ cat  rather  too.  little. I*' 
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Mr.  Hanway,  at  another  time,  had  hired 
a coachman,  and  was  telling  him  the  duty 
he  required,  concluding,  “ you  will  attend 
“ wifh  the  reft  of  my  family  every  even- 
“ ing  at  prayers.” — Prayers,,  SkT  fays 
the  defcendant  of  Jehu.  “ Why,  did 
you  never  lay  your  prayers  ?”  alked  Mr^ 
Hanway.  “ I have  never  lived  in  a pray- 
“ ing  family P “ But  have  you  any  ob- 
“ jeetion  to  fay  your  prayers “ No, 
“ Sir,  Pve  no  objection — / hop>e  yoiClt 
““  conjider  it  in  my  zmgesP 

During  the  progrels  o^Mr.  Hanway’s 
exertions  in  favour  of  chimney  fweepers, 
he  addrelTed  a little  urchin,  after  he  had 
fwept  a chimney  in  his  own  houfe ; “ Sup- 
pofe  now  I give  you  a Ihilling.”  “ God 
**  Almighty  biefs  your  honour,  and  thank 
you  !”  “ And  what  if  I give  you  a fine 
“ tie-wig  to  wear  on  May- day,  which  is 
“ juft  at  hand  Ah,  blefs  you  honour  I 
“ my  majer  won't  let  me  go  out  on  May- 
“ day." — “ No;  why  not  I"  y Me  fays 
“ its  loxv  lifeP 


Tc 
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To  one  of  his  books  written  for  the  ufe 
of  the  poor  he  prefixed  a defcription  of 
the  frontifpiece  ; in  which  he  fays  to  the 
gentle  reader — Here  you  fee  the  grafs 
“ grow  and  the  Iheep  feed.” — The  Re- 
viewers faftened  on  this  unfortunate  fen- 
tence.  “ We  remember>”  faid  they  (I 
quote  from  memory  after  a lapfe  of  feveral 
years)  “ a miller  who  quitted  his  trade  to 
“ take  a public  houfe,  and  fent  for  a 
“ painter  to  paint  him  the  fign  of  the 
^ mill."  ‘ I miiji  have  the  miller  look^ 

‘ ing  out  of  the  zvindozv.*  It  (hall  be 
dejne,  faid  the  painter.  “ But  I was  ne^ 
\ver  feen  to  be  idle:  You  viujt  make 
“ him  pop  his  head  in  if  any  one  looks  ai 
“ him."  This  alfo  the  artifi:  promhed:^ 
and  brought  home  the  fign.  “ ’Tis  all 
‘‘  well ; but  where’s  the  miller  ?”  “ Sir,  he 
popped  his  head  in  when  you  looked.” — 
Even  fo,  faid  the  Reviewers,  when  we  look 
on  the  benevolent  author’s  frontifpiece, 
the  grafs  ceafes  to  groWy  and  the  thcep 
leave  otif  feeding. 


Among 
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Among  the  ornaments  of  his  with- 
drawing room,  were  fome  which  deferve 
to  be  mentioned,  becaufe  they  help  to 
illuftrate  his  character.  He  had  procured 
portraits  of  Jix  of  the  moft  celebrated 
beauties,  one  of  which  was  of  the  actrefs 
Adrienne  le  Couvreur,  who  died  in  the 
arms  of  Voltaire.  Thefe  portraits,  being 
all  of  the  fame  fize,  he  employed  an  in- 
genious workman  to  attach  together,  by 
a ribbon  curioufly  carved  and  gilded,  which 
extended  feveral  feet,  fo  as  to  admit  of 
their  hanging  in  an  uniform  manner.  On 
the  fmooth  parts  of  this  ribbon,  whkh  were 
glazed,  were  written  fome  lines  in  praife 
of  beauty  ,*•  and  over  all  was  a ftatue  re- 
prefenting  Humility.  At  the  bottom  hung 
a mirror,,  juft  fufficiently  convex  to  reflect 
a lady  who  looked  in  it  of  the  fize  of  the 
portraits.  Round  the  frame  of  the  mirror 
\Vas  painted.. 


Wert  thou,  rtry  daughteri  faireft  of  the  /even% 
''  Think  on  the  progrefs  of  devouring  Time, 

« And  pay  thy  tribute  to.  Humility.’’ 
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On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  room  was 
a picture,  reprefenting  the  tomb  of  Pierre 
Mignardy  painter  to  the  king  of  France; 
and  underneath  a drawing  of  a country 
church  yard,  with  a venerable  old  man 
feemingly  in  difcoiirfe  with  a young  one. 
At  a diftance  a young  woman  was  feen 
praying  near  a grave ; and  on  the  fide 
of  a tomb,  on  which  the  old  man’s  hand 
was  laid,  were  mfcribed  fome  lines  of 
poetry  fuited  to  the  fcene. 

Mr.  Hanway  appeared  to  have  in  every 
action  of  his  life,  the  idea  of  his  end. 
He  examined  his  own  condudb  with  the 
fame  degree  of  feverity,  which  men  too 
often  adopt  in  their  fcrutiny  into  the  com 
dud  of  others,  and  always  confidered  that 
the  time  would  come,,  and  might  not  be 
far  off,  when  he  fhould  refled  with  forrow 
on  every  bad  adion  of  his  life.  There  are 
many  very  good  men,  who,  knowing  that 
death  is  inevitable,  endeavour  to  banifli 
from  their  mind  the  awful  thought ; but 
Mr.  Hanway  feemed  to  derive  a melancholy 
pleafure  in  indulging  the  idea.  Of  the 

effects 
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effects  of  this  I proceed  to  a remarkable 
inflance : He  caufed  the  following  words 
to  be  inferibed  on  a large  plate  of  brafs 
enamelled,  fo  contrived  as  to  Aide  on 
tollers,  and  form  the  back  of  a wardrobe, 
and  lock  in  a fecret  manner.  . At-  the  top  - 
of  the  plate  was  painted,  on  the  left  lide, 
himfelf  in  an  infant  flate,  and  on  the 
tight  on  a death  bed,  and  underneath  the 
lines  3 


1 


. z 

f'r 


1 BELIEVE 
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i BELIEVE  THAT  MY  REDEEMER  tlVETH^ 
and  that  I ALSO  SHALL  RISE  FROM 
THE  GRAVE, 

JONAS  HANWAY,  Esq. 

AVHO,  TRUSTING  IN  THAT  GOOD  PROVIDENCE, 
WHICH  SO  VISIBLY  GOVERNS  THE  WORLD, 

PASSED  THROUGH  A VARIETY  OF  FORTUNES  WITH. 

, PATIENCE. 

LIVING  THE  GREATEST  PART  OF  HIS  DAYS 
IN  FOREIGN  LANEiS,  RULED  BY  ARBITRARY  POWER, 

HE  RECEIVED  THE  DEEPER  IMPRESSION 
• F THE  HAPPY  CONSTITUTION  OF  HIS  OWN  COUNTRY} 

WHILST 

THE  PERSUASIVE  LAWS  CONTAINED  IN  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT, 

AND  THE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  H.IS  OWN  DEPRAVITY, 
softened  HIS  HEART  TO  A SENSE 
OF  THB  VARIOUS  WANTS  OF  HIS 
FE«.LOW  CREATURES. 

READER^ 

inquire  NO  FURTHER; 

THE  LORD  HAVE  MERCV  ON  HIS  SOUL  AND  THINEI 

APPREHENSIVE  OF  THE  TOO  PARTIAL  REGARD  OF  HiS 
FRIENDS;  AND  ESTEEMING  PLAIN  TRUTH  ABOVE  THE 
PROUDEST  TROPHIES  OF  MONUMENTAL  FLATTERY;  AT 
THE  AGE  OF  FITTY-ONE  HE  CAUSED  THIS  PLATE  AND 
INSCRIPTION  TO  BE  MADE.  . 
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His  religion  was  pure,  rational,  fervent, 
ancT  fincere;  equally  diflant  from  a cold 
inanimate  languor,  and  the  phantafies  of 
fupernatural  intelligence:  It  was  his  re- 
fource  conftantly  in  trouble,  as  was  writing" 
at  the  moment  of  imagination.  He  be- 
lieved the  truths  revealed  in  the  golpel, 
with  the  mod  unvarying  confidence  ; but 
fiiewed  no  aufterity  to  perfons  who  affected 
to  let  the  dictates  of  nature  and  experi- 
ence in  oppofition  to  them,  if  they  appeared 
to  doubt  with  a willingnefs  to  be  convinced. 
He  confidered  religion  as  the  mod  effec- 
tual redraint  on  bad  actions : In  his  writings 
on  the  fubject,  he  endeavours  to  inculcate 
the  neceffity  of  attending  at  the  public 
offices,  particularly  that  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ; but  carefully  avoids  entering  into 
controverfies  on  matters  not  neceflary  to 
falvation.  The  only  religious  argument 
that  he  engaged  in,  was  to  convince  the 
common  people  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  deterred  from  partaking  of  the  facra- 
ment,  by  St.  Paul’s  caution  to  the  Corin- 
thians, and  that  the  word  ufed  by  the 

apodle 
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apollle  defcriptive  of  the  punifliment  of 
thole  who  partook  wantonly,  could  not) 
be  applied  to  them  in  the  vulgar  tranlla-* 
tion,  of  “ eating  and  drinking  darnna-^ 
“ tioHi'  but  meant  a temporary  and  ex- 
piable  punilbment ; and  the  learned,-  I 
believe,  agree  that  this  conftruction  of  the 
text  is  the  true  one*. 

He  knew  well  how  much  the  happi-' 
nefs  of  mankind  is  dependant  on  honeft 
induftry,  and  received  a pleafure,  but 
faintly  deferibed  in  words,  when  any  of 
the  objects  of  his  charity  cleanly  appa- 
relled, and  with  cheerful  and  contented 
countenances,  came  to  pay  their  refpects 
to  him.  He  treated  them  as  his  ac- 
quaintances, entered  into  their  concerns 
with  a paternal  affection,  and  let  them 
know  that  on  any  real  emergency  they 
might  apply  with  confidence  to  him.  It 

♦.o' yip  K»i  KPIMA  {auTW 

itai  7rt»£i,  ff'V  to  rev  Kvfiov. 

Nam  edens  et  bibens  indigne,  judicium  fibi  ipfi 
manducat  et  blbit,  non  dijudicans  corpus  Domini. 


was 
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was  tills,  rather  than  the  largenefs  of  his 
gifts,  that  endeared  him  fo  much  to  the 
common  people : He  never  walked  out 
but  was  followed  by  the  good  wilhes, 
lilent  or  exprefled^  of  fome  to  whom  he 
had  afforded  relief.  To  meet  the  eye  of 
the  perfon  he  had  ferved,  was  to  him  the 
higheft  luxury;  and  no  man  enjoyed  it 
oftener.  His  own  misfortunes  I believe 
never  caufed  him  to  fhed  tears ; and  if  the 
. miferies  of  others  had  that  effedt,  which 
was  very  rare  indeed,  he  was  particularly 
careful  to  conceal  it : Yet  the  fight  of  a 
regiment  of  foldiers  under  exercife,  of  the 
charity  children  in  their  annual  aflembly 
at  St.  Paul’s,  the  Marine  Society’s  boys 
marching  to  join  their  fhips,  or  in  pro- 
ceflion,  were  objedts  which  he  could  not 
refill. 

Of  his  charity,  it  is  not  eafy  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea : It  was  of  that  prudent 
and  confiderate  kind,  which  is  of  the 
mofl  fubftantial  benefit.  It  did  not  con- 
fift  merely  in  giving  ; fot  though  his  heart 
was  ever  open  to  the  complaint  of  the 

iinfor* 
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unfortunate,  it  required  fomethlng  more 
than  mere  fupplication  to  obtain  his 
affiftance.  To  him  that  had  once  de- 
ceived him  by  fiditious  diftrefs  he  was 
inexorable  ; but  when  real  mifery,  the 
effed  of  accident  or  inevitable  misfortune, 
came  in  his  way,  he  feldoin  failed  to 
afford  fubftantial  relief,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  do ; for  he  had  the  diftribution 
every  year  of  more  than  his  own  whole  in- 
come amounted  to. 

It  is  not  the  love  of  money,  fo  much 
as  the  love  of  eafe,  which  keeps  clofe  the 
coffers  of  the  wealthy  : Several  years  ago 
Mr.  Hanway  commiffioned  the  writer  of 
thefe  flieets  to  diftribure  a fum  of  money, 
as  far  as  fifty  pounds,  the  gift  of  a lady, 
among  the  really  ■ deferving  prifoners  at 
that  time  confined  in  the  prifons  of  the 
metropolis.  How  did  I figure  to  myfelf 
the  pleafure  I fhould  experience  in  reliev- 
ing the  diflreffes  of  the  wretchetl,  in 
fetting  the  hand  of  the  induftrious  to 
work,  and  giving  food  and  vigour  to  him 
who  drooped  under  the  gloom  of  defpair  ! 

but 
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•but  I foon  found  that  there  was  not  the 
diftrefs  in  our  prifons  which  I had  con- 
ceived } and  that  where  it  really  was, 
there  was  not  the  greatefl  appearance  of 
it.  Great  part  of  the  money  was  brought 
back  j and  although  the  precaution  of 
buying  and  diftributing  the  neceflaries  of 
life  was  taken,  yet  fome  of  thofe  necelTaries 
were  bartered  for  the  means  of  intoxica- 
tion j and  I was  invited  to  drink  brandy, 
the  produce  of  the  money  I had  bellowed 
in  coals  and  candles,  in  a prifon,  whence 
all  fpirituous  liquors  are  fuppofed  to  be 
banifhed  by  the  ftricflell  of  our  laws. 

But  a few  unworthy  objedls  never  alie- 
nated Mr.  Hanway’s  affedlion  for  the 
really  deferving.  Thefe  he  endeavoured 
to  find  out  in  their  folitary  habitations, 
with  a moll  laborious  perfever^nce,  lludied 
their  wants,  and  contrived  the  method  of 
giving  the  moll  elfedual  relief.  In  one 
of  his  fearches  among  the  manlions  of  the 
poor,  he  found  a man  of  the  name  of 
Berniingham  in  extreme  dillrefs ; and 
which  he  foon  perceived  to  be  the  effed 

of 
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of  his  ingenuity  and  fimplicity.  He, was 
an  engraver,  a painter  on  glafs,  a modeller, 
a carver,  the  inventor  of  piercing  fan- 
fticks,  a turner  in  metals;  and  worked 
with  fuch  an  enthufiafm  of  zeal,  that  he 
would  have  ftarved  amidft  wealth,  rather 
than  leave  his  inventions  to  provide  food. 
His  goods,  even  his  bed,  were  feized  for 
rent ; but  he  cared  not  if  they  left  him 
the  materials  of  his  laft  difcovery.  His 
talents,  and  native  fimplicity,  had  recom- 
mended him  to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  appointed  him  his  engraver,  with  an 
annual  penfion  ; but  when  this  failed, 
with  the  death  of  his  patron,  he  was 
reduced  to  the  extreme  of  mifery.  Mr. 
Hanway  at  firfl  endeavoured  to  confine 
his  ingenuity  to  one  line,  and  make  it 
tend  to  his  pecuniary  advantage  ; but  find- 
ing this  impoflible,  he  applied  for,  and 
procured,  a penlion  of  forty  pounds  a 
year  from  his  Majefty.  On  this  the  poor 
artifl  was  perfuaded  to  retire  from  his 
labours  into  the  country ; but  before  he 
had  enjoyed,  or  rather  fuffered  the  leifure 

of 
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of  retirement  one  year,  he  was  found 
drowned  in  a water  near  his  refidence. 

When  once  Mr.  Hanway  had  engaged 
in  Si  public  charitable  undertaking,  he 
omitted  nothing  that  could  poflibly  tend 
to  its  promotion ; no  department  was 
beneath  him  ; his  eye  pervaded  the  whole 
fyftem,  and,  like  that  of  Providence> 
never  llept  whilft  any  thing  remained  to 
be  done  to  further  his  benevolent  defigns. 
He  thought  every  thing  great  which  con- 
cerned the  caufe  of  humanity.  The  love 
of  his  fellow  creatures  Oiewed  itfelf  in 
every  action  of  his  life.  Bleffed  with  an 
elegant  fufficiency,  he  feparated  wdiat  w^as 
within  his  idea  of  enough,  and  looked 
upon  the  reft  as  appropriated,  as  a referve 
to  fatisfy  demands  whenever  they  ftiould 
be  properly  made.  Diftrefs,  not  incurred 
by  profligacy,  was  to  his  heart  a claim  of 
relationfliip  ; and  he  fcemed  to  efteem 
himfelf,  what  he  moft  emphatically  was, 
one  of  the  chief  iiiftruments  of  Providence, 
to  affift  the  indigent,  inftruft  the  ignorant, 
to  reclaim  the  guilty,  and  keep  the  good 

from 
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from  being  difcontented  with  their  ftation 
in  life. 

He  loved  to  indulge  that  pleafmg  fenfa- 
tion  which  every  good  man  feels,  when, 
retired  from  the  bufy  world  into  the  fields, 
refigned  and  alone  he  can  contemplate  the 
bounty  of  the  Creator  in  his  furrounding 
works,  and  pour  forth  his  heart,  undif- 
turbed,  and  unnoticed,  fave  by  that 
Power,  which  he  with  realon  conceives  to 
be  prefent  and  attending  to  this  grateful 
elfufion  of  the  foul.  The  fenfation  I en- 
deavour to  deferibe  is  beft  excited  by 
refledlion  on  fome  good  adlion  lately 
done  j and  furely  no  one  ever  experienced 
it  more  frequently  or  more  ardently  than 
this  benevolent  man,  who  literally  went 
about  doing  good. 

With  fuch  a charader  as  this  he  could 
not  fail  of  acquiring  refpedt ; and  indeed 
nothing  can  more  clearly  evince  the  efteem 
which  men  entertained  for  him,  than  the 
lorrow  they  exprefled  at  his  death.  A 
long  train  of  friends  followed  his  hearfe, 
and  aflifted  in  paying  the  laft  mournful 

K duties 
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^^uties  to  the*  remains  of  a man  they  fo  x 
tenderly  loved  whilft  living. 

His  remains,  at  his  own  defire,  wero 
buried  in  the  vault  under  the.  new  church 
at  Hanwell,  the  firft  depofited  there.  The 
property  he  left  at  his  death,  which  did 
not  amount  to  two  thoufand  pounds,  he 
bequeathed,  except  a few  legacies  as 
tokens  of  remembrance,  to  fundry  orphans 
and  poor  perfons,  whom  he  had  befriended 
in  his  lifetime ; among  thefe  is  Mercy 
Drapery  whofe  mufical  powers  had  oft 
excited  his  tendereft  thoughts  whilft  flie 
was  at  the  Foundling,  and  whofe  unfor- 
tunate Hate  of  mind  awakened  his  warmefl 
friendfiiip. 

Such  is  the  feeble  attempt  which  I have 
made  to  delineate  the  character  of  him 
whom  I revered  as  a patron,  and  efteemed 
as  the  friend  and  advifer  of  my  early 
youth  i and  I hope  It  will  be  read  with  a 
portion  of  that  fpirit  which  has  adfuated 
my  mind  from  the  hour  when  I firft  took 
up  my  pen, 

r»  . 
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Since  his  death,  a fubfcription  has  been 
opened  to  defray  the  expence  of  a monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  to  be  erected  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey,  which  is  now  com- 
pleted. 
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May  2,  i79?^ 

The  work,  of  which  the  foregoing  is 
an  abftradl,  was  written  in  1786,  foon 
after  Mr.  Hanway’s  death ; at  a time 
when  it  may  be  fuppofed  my  refpedt  was 
at  the  higheft.  Twelve"  years  liave  fince 
elapfed,  a period  fufficient  to  correct  any 
' falfe  impreffions,  yet  I think  if  I were 
now,  for  the  firffc  time,  to  fit  down  to  a 
delineation  of  his  charader  (although  the 
writing  might  probably  have  fewer  faults) 
it  would  not  be  in  terms  lefs  favourable 
to  his  memory.  I believe  many  orhls 
remaining  friends  entertain  fimilar  ideas  j 
and  furely  he  muft  deferve  the  charader 
of  a -good  man,  fince  nothing  has  been 
alledged  againfl  him  but  that  he  differed 
from  the  reft  of  mankind  only  in  a few 
fingularities  j and  more  efpecially  when  it 
is  confidered  that  he  had.  never  been 
married,  and  that  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  was  fpent  in  foreign  countries,, 
and  no  inconfiderable  portion  in  fitna- 
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, tions  unfavourable  for  the  obfervation.  of 
fafhions. 

Had  it  pleafed  heaven  to  extend  his 
life  to  the  prefent  day,  he  would  not 
have  failed  to  exert  his  beft  powers  to 
alleviate  the  diftrefs  of  the  poor  in  times 
of  fcarcity,  to  foften  the  rigour  of  war, 
and  to  counteradl  that  fpirit  of  irrellgion 
and  falfe  philofophy  which  has  lately 
been  inftilled  with  fuch  mifchievous 
induftry  into  young  minds.— This  Pro- 
vidence has  not  thought  proper  to  de- 
cree ; but  I hope  a defcription  of  his 
charader,.  at  a price  adapted  to  general 
circulation,  may  have  fome  good  effects 
after  his  deceafe.  If  the  fpirits  of  good 
men  have  the  power  of  obferving  the 
tranfadions  of  the  world  they  have  left,  _ 
and  there  is  nothing  feen  here  which 
appears^  to  me  to  contradid  the  idea, 
his  cannot,  I truft,  be  difpleafed  at  my 
humble  effort  to  defcribe  him,  as  he  was 
while  among  us. 
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The  following  ftanzas,  written  by  an 
ingenious  and  truly  poetical  author,  are 
inferted  here  with  his  permifiion.. 


AND  thou,  bleft  Hanway!  long  thy  country's  prayer^ 
Exulting  now  in  kindred  worlds  above. 

Co-heir  of  Howard  ! deign  the  Mufe  to  hear, 
Thougli  Angels  greet  thee  with  a Brother’s  love.- 

Far  though  remov’d  from  this  diminifh’d  earth, 

A Crown  of  Glory  beaming  on  thy  brow. 

The  God  who  fix’d  it  there — to  note  thy  worth,. 
Bids  the  rapt  lyre  with  all  thy  fpirit  glow. 

Warm  in  the  way,  behold  what  myriads  come^. 

While  tears  of  ecllafy  and  ahguilh  flow  ; 

^Their  blended  incenfe  pouring  on  thy 'tomb. 

To  mark  ah  Empire’s  joy,  an  Empire’s  woe.- 

Glofe  to  thy  Howard — O congenial  fhade! 

On  the  pure  Column  /hall  thy  bull  be  plac’d; 
Though  deep  in  ev’ry  bofom  is  pourtray’d 
Thofe  holy  records  Time  lhall  ne’er  eraze. 

Thc' generous  plan  that  Public  Virt<ue  dra^vs. 
The, fair  delign  that  Charity  imparts. 

The  Genius  kindling  in  Religion’s  caufe, 

Cherilh  their  Champion  in  our  faithful  hearts.-. 

AS 
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At  Hanway’s  buft  the  Magdalene  (hall  kneel>.  ’ 
A chaften’d  votary  of  Compaffion’s  dome*,  ^ 

With  pious  awe  the  holieft  ardours  feel. 

And  blefs  the  Founder  of  her  peaceful  home. 

And  oh.  Philanthropy  ! thy  heaven^rear’d  fane 
Shall  oft  avow  the  good  man’s  zeal  divine. 

When  bounty  leads  a poor  and  orphan  train 

To  clafp  thdir  little  arms  round  Han  way’s  Ihrine. 

Tranfcendent  energies  of  grace  fablime, 

Whofe  magic  goodnefs  work’d  with  double  power. 

Cradled  the  outcaft  babe  who  knew  not  crime. 

And  bade  the  finner  turn  and  blufh  no  more. 

Ah,  full  of  honours  as  of  years,  farewell ! 

Thus  o’er  thy  alhes  ftiall  Britannia  figh  ; 

Each  age,  each  fex,  rhy  excellence  lhall  tell. 
Which  taught  the  young  to  live,  the  old  to  die  L 

*■  The  Magd.ilene  Houfe  and  Foundl'ng  HofpitaU  ■ 
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